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THE BACKGROUND 
> OF CONTINUOUS LEARNING 
eS, IN CANADA 
Elizabeth Loosley 


It seems fairly safe to say (although not yet popular or even respec- 
table) that education, in the rineteenth and twentieth centuries, has 
received as much thoughtful attention as religion, if not more. Ironi- 
cally, the social energy which once flowed into fighting the battles of 
sectarianism, into separating church from state, into promoting literacy 
for the sole sake of reading the Bible, has now transferred itself to the 
spread of secular education. Canada, in this respect, is no different from 
other Western democracies 

In discussing the social context of Canadian adult education, it is 
customary to look first at England and then at the United States, before 
analyzing the Canadian situation itself, so intimately is Canada’s culture 
intertwined with that of each country. 


THE BRITISH PATTERN 

In Great Britain, ‘the history of adult education during the last hundred 
years falls into two broad divisions, one of which extends from 1800 to 
1850, and the other from 1850 to the present day. To the experiments 


which were made in the first of these two periods, three main currents 
contributed. The first was that of religion, the second that of physical 
science, the third, of social and political agitation.” Although this state 
ment was made in 1919, it is historically valid today. 


RELIGIOUS AND PHILANTHROPIC ROOTS 

English adult education first developed as a philanthropic movement in 
a society having a highly-defined class structure. “The poor’ were to be 
taught to read so that they might themselves have recourse to the Bible 
and in order that they might fulfill more intelligently their duties to their 
employers. “The higher ranks are thus deeply interested in providing a 
moral and religious education for the whole of the poor.” 


REFORM MOVEMENTS AND 

THE SPREAD OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 

Society, however, was in a technological ferment which soon made such 
a view completely obsolete. Modern industry and science demanded 
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literacy and trained minds, if only in technical skills. Moreover, labor in 
the new factories was becoming politically conscious. Co operation 


Chartism, and early Trade Unionism, in the wake of industrialization 
and the French Revolution, ‘brought ordinary men into politics and set 
them dis« ussing momentous question 

England, to a much greater degree than Canada or the United 
States, had restricted liberal education to the governing classes. In the 
second half of the nineteenth century, such education was made in- 
creasingly available to the emerging, wealthy middle-class, but beyond 
that it did not go. It was not until World War u that the English Public 
Schools were, by government action, opened to any great extent to an 
élite of talent drawn from the nation as a whole. But whatever its dis- 
tribution among the population, England has had for centuries a strong 
tradition of liberal education, both as a ‘good’ in itself and as the key to 
the high status positions in the society. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATION 

To those who were earlier denied this education, it seemed supremely 
important to develop their own programs which would complement the 
more meager fare offered by the ‘Board School’. The Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association, for example, provided an access to books, to studies, 
and to cultivated minds which was not available to its members in any 
other way. Universities soon assumed some responsibility beyond their 
own constituencies by offering extension classes, but the w ea long re- 
mained the major avenue of social, cultural, and vocational opportunity 
for those men and women whose class position barred them from the 
Public School and University. The mere fact of historical exclusion may 
account in part for the great emphasis on liberal education which still 
persists in English adult education. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF ENVIRONMENT 

The French Revolution also introduced into England, as it did else- 
where, Rousseau’s views of man as a creature of his environment. Robert 
Owen was one important English exponent of these theories, which had 
a profound effect upon working-class circles and the popular press. Owen 
held that ‘character is formed not by man, but for man, that man is the 
creature of circumstances, and that human nature may be indefinitely 
modified for the better by improving its environment ...’ This emphasis 
on environment led to the assumption that secular education is a most 
powerful tool for the formation of character. With the separation of 
Church and State, the view grew that it was the duty of man, not God, 
to create the good environment in the here and now. Thus education 
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slowly became the responsibility of the State, rather than of the Church. 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL MOBILITY 

It is difficult in these later days to share the same deep faith in educa 
tion as a tool for social change, since it can also be used, under both 
democratic and totalitarian auspices, to bolster the ‘status quo’. During 
the crusade for free public education, however, these concepts of edu- 
cation as a liberating force made a tremendous impact on men caught in 


a fixed, hierarchical society. A new and ‘better’ environment for all was 
now a definite goal, and education was seen, rightly, as one means to 
attain it. 

In England, it was a special kind of knowledge and a special type 
of accent, usually accompanied by inherited wealth, which marked the 
upper classes, making it triply difficult to pass from one class to another. 
But knowledge and accent, at least, could be modified through educa- 
tion. (Although it may seem odd to Americans and Canadians, it is still 
possible to hear English school teachers hotly debate the advisability of 
pupils acquiring the ‘Oxford accent’ in the Secondary Modern School !) 
It is no historical accident, therefore, that free education for children 
and adults alike, was supported with an almost religious fervor, as an 
integral part of the great political, social and religious reform movements 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


THE STRENGTH OF THE LIBERAL TRADITION 

English education has, for reasons inherent in the social structure, never 
displayed purely technical and vocational trends to the same degree as 
education in the United States and Canada. English education is too in- 
timately associated with an ‘ideal’ character type ever to be regarded as 
the mere acquisition of techniques. Hence, English education, with 
deeper historical roots, presents even today a variegated and flexible 
program which has no counterpart in the United States or Canada. Since 
education has only recently been brought under centralized state control 
in Britain, and because of the persistently strong influence of the Church 
of England and voluntary associations, English education has main 
tained a more individualistic pattern, with a decided liberal flavor. 


THE AMERICAN SCENE 

While early education in the United States displayed marked similarity 
to that of England in both religious and philanthropic affiliations, these 
did not exert the same influence upon its future development. The 
American Revolution which broke the ties with England also put an end 
to a state church, which might have retained control over education. 
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Nor did the United States produce a privileged class which monopolized 
over a long period certain types of education as peculiarly its own. This 
is not to deny the existence of an English educational tradition, as ex- 
emplified in Jefferson, for example. Such a tradition did affect American 
education but was never restricted or exclusive in the English sense. In 
consequence, there was not the same long sustained impetus for educa 
tional action by voluntary associations at any class level 


EDUCATION IN AN OPEN SOCIETY 

The absence of as clearly defined a class structure in the United States 
also militated against a strong educational movement of the English type 
among the ‘working-class’. In the process of exploring and developing a 
new continent, native common sense and initiative counted for more 
than class position, symbolized by education at a certain school or uni- 
versity. Every man considered himself as good as his neighbour, an 
equality of ignorance and squalour, in the opinion of Charles Dickens, 
who describes the social conditions of this period, none too charitably in 
Martin Chuzzlewit. Education in the United States was ‘practical’ first 
and liberal second. Only a limited formal education was necessary to 
‘get ahead’. Indeed the early entrepreneurs often prided themselves upon 
their ability to succeed without the education which marked the cultured 
European. But later there was a wistful undercurrent of feeling that 
‘something had been missed’, witness the large share of Carnegie, Rocke- 
feller, and other large fortunes subsequently willed to education. Power 
had first to be gained by wealth. Then social status was achieved, usually 
in the next generation, and often through education. 


EDUCATION AND THE CLASS STRUCTURE 

European visitors have frequently noted a basic difference in the social 
climates of Europe and America. America, they say, is optimistic. En- 
vironment, rather than heredity, is emphasized as a determinant of per- 
sonality (a direct link with Rousseau). Struggle and change are 
welcomed, passivity or resignation condemned. Education, even though 
it serves utilitarian ends, goes with the North American belief in the 
importance of the environment and the firm conviction that it is subject 
to human influence. It is normal for the North American to shed one or 
more backgrounds in a lifetime and his education must aid him in doing 
so. Occupation, rather than birth, is the indication of social status — and 


higher education is vitally essential for all status-conferring modern 
vocations 


Along with industrial expansion, the United States was early faced 
with a continuous flow of immigration. It is little wonder that a main 
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emphasis of adult education was upon training for work and ‘citizenship’. 
The great American dream that anyone could reach the top, if only he 
had enough ‘know-how’ and worked sufficiently hard, provided the 
energy for climbing the class ladder in a relatively open society. Thus 
there was less interest in study for its own sake or for the development 
of personality apart from vocation or citizenship, although education 
could also be useful in inculcating certain collective and negotiable 
middle-class behaviour patterns. But there was little, or no place for the 
‘gentleman’ to exercise his liberal education as a hereditary right in 
purely leisure-time pursuits or in political activity. 


EDUCATION FOR CONSUMPTION AND LEISURE 

The United States has now, however, reached a stage in population 
growth and industrialization where consumption, rather than production, 
has become a major preoccupation. The growing interest in adult edu- 
cation, apart from technical training, is a direct response to this social 
situation. Leisure is now almost universal — and, says Riesman, is too 


often puritanically feared in a society which, until recently, has made 
work central to its core of values.‘ 


LIBERAL EDUCATION; A NEW TREND 

American educational experience, as it were, has reversed that of Eng- 
land. The entrée to government, professional and managerial classes in 
the United States has never been exclusively by way of the private school 
and university, with technical or vocational training superimposed upon 
a general and highly liberal education. The latter, if it came at all, was 
added later or acquired independently. But a recent development in 
American adult education is indicative of a new trend. The Bell Tele- 
phone ‘Institute of Humanistic Studies for Executives’, planned in con- 
junction with the University of Pennsylvania, has offered, since 1953, to 


the system’s senior personnel a sabbatical year of schooling in history, 
philosophy, literature, art, music and social studies.* At the present time, 
the United States appears to have reached a stage of wealth which allows 
the former concern with production to spill over into less material in- 


terests, a fact which has had, and will have, an enormous impact on adult 
education. 

But this very industrialization has brought in its wake other social 
consequences which tend to nullify the benefits of increased leisure. 
Erich Fromm, in his recent book The Sane Society, points out the danger 
to human development in growing automation, with its large-scale, im- 
personal social organization.*® In America it is this pressure, together with 
leisure, which now provides an impetus toward the kind of adult edu- 
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cation which is liberal rather than vocational. 


THE CANADIAN SCENE 

In Canada, the direct political ties with England were loosened some- 
what later than in the United States and their final dissolution was 
gradual. There was a steady revolution in the relationship of Canada to 
the Mother Country, but it took place ‘within the family’. Major battles 
in the struggle for Canadian self-government centred around education 
as well as politics. Confederation in 1867 marked the beginning of 
political autonomy ; but by this date, the hold of the English governing 
class and the Church of England upon Canadian education had already 
been broken, largely through the crusades of Egerton Ryerson, a Metho- 
dist clergyman. 

In view of its geographical proximity to the United States it is 
understandable that Canadian education has been influenced increasingly 
by the United States rather than by Great Britain (allowing always for 
the native Canadian reluctance to accept innovations, from whatever 
source, with undue enthusiasm)! The Canadian and American social 
situations showed marked similarity ; and education, accordingly played 
much the same role in both countries. There are, however, decided 
though subtle differences between Canadian education and that of the 
United States and England. 


PROVINCIAL AUTONOMY IN EDUCATION 

Canada, with a much smaller and more scattered population than either 
Great Britain or the United States, is only beginning within the decade 
since the end of World War u, to approximate the high general living 
standard of the United States. Canada also has a ‘culture within a cul- 
ture’ in the French-speaking, Roman Catholic Province of Quebec. There, 
education has remained under the wing of the Church, retaining strong 
traditional and liberal elements, which had their origins in pre-revolu- 
tionary France. Canada, by the provisions of the British North America 
Act, has undertaken to safeguard in perpetuity the educational rights 
of Quebec. This means that there never can be, except by a constitutional 
change which at present seems unlikely, a unified federal policy on 
education, with concomitant financial support. 


THE NEED FOR NATIONAL COHESION 

Canada is also a country of vast distances, heavily settled only in a 
narrow strip along its southern border. Communication between wide ‘ly 
scattered population areas is an absolute necessity for national unity. 
At the same time, the existence of a French-speaking, Roman Catholic 
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population, with its own educational system, rules out the more aggres- 
sive type of ‘citizenship education’ characteristic of the United States. 
In solving the problem of national unity, Canada has made a unique use 
of the mass communication media. 


EXPERIMENTS IN MASS COMMUNICATION 

The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation is a compromise between 
government ownership and commercial support, the former borrowed 
from Britain, the latter from the United States. Television, in its subse- 
quent development, in all likelihood will conform to much the same 
organizational pattern. French Canada, it should be noted, has its own 
csc network, carrying programs in the French language. The National 
Film Board, which concentrates on the production of documentaries, is 
entirely government-owned and directed. Through nN F B, many educa- 
tional films are available which would not have been produced under 
commercial sponsorship. N F B, like the c Bc, produces in both English 
and French. 

Thus two competing tendencies (opposition to any direct federal 
‘interference’ in education and the need for national cohesion) have 
resulted in a successful use of the mass communication media for adult 
education. Such radio programs as National Farm Radio Forum’ and 
Citizens’ Forum have provided a world model in radio discussion series 
and have no exact counterpart in the United States, despite its greater 
population and material resources. 


THE SITUATION OF THE NATIONAL 

VOLUNTARY EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

Voluntary educational associations at the national level, (which are 
vitally needed because of provincial jurisdiction in education) do not 
fare as well in Canada as do voluntary associations in Great Britain. 
Quebec has traditionally stood aloof from education which is not church- 
sponsored and in the French language, witness the short-lived Quebec 
Association for Adult Education established through a grant from an 
American foundation. So delicate is the political relationship with Quebec 
that no direct federal grants can be given to educational bodies, provin- 
cial or national. (Premier Duplessis of Quebec refused the indirect 
federal support recently made available to Canadian universities, in- 
cluding the English-speaking, Protestant universities of the Province in 


his ban.) Since necessity is the mother of invention, national voluntary 


associations have survived. But these are far from occupying the secure 
position accorded to them in Britain, where the financial structure allows 
government grants-in-aid 
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INCREASING RECOGNITION 
FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


Allowing, however, for marked differences, adult education is growing 
in importance in all three countries, manifesting several common ten- 
dencies. In industrial, urban society adult education is adding to its 


vocational training, its efficacy as a means for advancing socially and 
politically, a quasi-religious function. England has retained an unbroken 
liberal tradition in adult education because of its social structure, while 
Canada and the United States are turning once more towards liberal 
education as a result of their peculiar social situations at the moment. 
In England, the Education Act of 1944 largely abolished the restrictive 
measures to which the w £4, for example, provided a challenge. In the 
future it is likely that there will be less need for any one class to chal- 
lenge the social and economic superiority of another. In Canada and the 
United States where a less rigid class structure has evolved, adult edu- 
cation has never been so closely associated with one class or political 
party. Here rather it is the urban, middle-class which is displaying the 
most active interest in adult education as a liberalizing and creative force. 

The papers which comprise this special issue of Food for Thought, 
will describe, in further detail, the course of Canadian adult education 
today, which also holds the promise of future growth. Whatever the 
pattern, it seems that adult education is now firmly rooted in our society, 
based on the ancient belief, expressed in different centuries and in vari- 
ous ways, that man’s chief end is to foster his own inner development, 
with loving and intelligent concern for that of all his human brothers. 
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WHAT CAN 
THE LAYMAN LEARN 
Madd 2 0UT SCIENCE? 
Mel Thistle 


What is science ? It is a noun that describes an activity: science is what 
scientists are now doing. What these men do is to try to find out what is 
going on. “What is going on ?’ or wico, for short, may be either inside us 
or outside us, or both; and is a question that will keep us busy for an 
indefinitely long time. 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

This definition, of course, is quite inadequate; but it is useful. It enables 
us at once to distinguish between science and technology. Technologists 
(or applied scientists) normally do not care a hoot about what is going 
on; the question they ask themselves is: ‘How can I make wico useful ?” 
They may use the same kinds of mental and physical tools as pure 
scientists, which is confusing, but the question inside them is very 
different. 

Another confusing element is that a technologist may easily stop 
his applied work and become, for a period, very intereste .d in wico for 
its own sake. You cannot tell the difference by looking at him. It is a ques- 
tion of attitude. If you must put a label on him, you are obliged to find 
out what sort of question he is trying to answer at the moment. You may 
be wrong tomorrow ; but it is some comfort to know that a technologist 
tends to persist in his technology ; and pure scientists, in spite of wander- 
ings into the applied field, tend to remain pure. 


“THE SCIENTIFI<¢ METHOD 


There are hundreds of detailed scientific methods, each appropriate to 
different stages of scientific enquiry, to different fields of study, and so 
forth. But it is possible to abstract most of them to a sort of generalized 
method. 


The first step is framing the question, in clear and answerable terms; 
the second step is devising an experiment that will answer the question; 
the third step is making the measurements (and recording them); the 
fourth step is to draw the conclusions; the final step is to select a hopeful 
lead from the various new questions that are inevitably raised by any 
scientific experiment. 
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We see that ‘science’ is nothing but slightly formalized common 
sense, and that there is nothing mysterious about it. 


POPULAR MISCONCEPTIONS 

Non-scientists, including most of the popular press, tend to believe that 
there is something mysterious about science; that in consequence it is 
appropriate to regard scientists with awe, to praise them unmercifully, to 
laugh at them, to be afraid of them, or to consult them on questions that 
are not always framed in clear and answerable terms. 

Non-scientists tend to believe that a scientific institution is swarming 
with eye-popping advances every Tuesday, most of which the scientists 
conceal because they are over-cautious. Laymen cannot bring themselves 
to believe that most science is singularly undramatic; it is difficult to 
convince them that science is not a continuing series of spectacular ad- 
vances, on all fronts at once. 

Hundreds of scientists and thousands of engineers worked for a 
significant fraction of a century on the problem of nuclear fission. Laymen 
must learn not to expect the same sort of spectacular success every week, 
in time for the rotogravure section. The progress of science is a slow 
creep, consisting of thousands of small successes, and only now and then 
is a result achieved that is both dramatic and obviously meaningful to 
the multitude. 


SCIENTISTS ARE HUMAN 

It is quite inappropriate to regard scientists with awe, praise them un- 
duly, laugh at them, be afraid of them, or bombard them with miscel- 
laneous questions far outside their range of interests. Their opinions on 
matters outside their work are likely to be of no more value than the 
opinions of other men on matters outside their work. The *y are merely 


human beings who have subjected themselves to a certain kind of dis- 
cipline — and who hasn't ? 


WHY TALK ABOUT SCIENCE? 
Science is going to be talked about, whether we like it or not. We can 
find any number of serious and respectable reasons — some of which will 
be examined here — but we may as well be realistic ; the first reason is 
because it is fun. Science can be interesting ; if no other reason existed, 
we would still talk about science. Small children, without serious pur- 
pose, are fascinated by hardware ; similarly, adults may like to tinker 
with the universe out of nothing else but curiosity. 

Besides being amusing, science can be everything that art claims 
to be ; science also can demand insight, imagination, integrity, sacrifice, 
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love. When science is at its best, distinctions between science and art — 
or between science and philosophy — tend to disappear. It is no accident 
when men like Eddington or Jeans or Einstein or Oppenheimer write 
books that become required reading in the Department of Philosophy. 
And a hypothesis — the intuitive leap so necessary to scientists — is in- 
distinguishable from poetic insight. 

Then there is the obvious fact that science is useful, an integral part 
of modern civilization, that it affects everything one buys, etc. But a 
much more exciting topic is the “dangers of science’. 


THE DANGERS OF SCIENCE 

Just as death is the other side of love and part of the same admirable 
device of nature, so is danger the other side of usefulness, and part of 
the same scientific invention. The more danger, the more opportunity. 
Fire was our first great human discovery ; it is still enormously useful 
and still extremely dangerous. The same can be said of the wheel, dyna- 
mite, the radio, and every new discovery that science has given us. 


One of the more recent discoveries is nuclear energy. We know that 
this can be extremely dangerous. We also know that it can be very use- 
ful ; but the uses, so far, are not commensurate with the dangers, in my 
opinion. If there is anything at all in my notion that these things ulti- 
mately tend to balance out, then there must exist uses for nuclear energy 
that have not yet been imagined. I feel that the use of nuclear power 


to produce merely heat and isotypes — valuable as these are — is not 
nearly enough to balance the possible troubles. However, we must not 
forget the many associated benefits, the indirect contributions to our 
welfare — for it is a fact that the same complex of studies that produced 
nuclear energy also led to the electron microscope and the Salk vaccine. 

This is the answer to short-sighted folk who would try to avoid the 
dangers of science by abolishing curiosity ; you would also abolish all 
medical advances. 

Science is a part of our heritage, and sometimes we abuse it. We 
can use fire to burn each others’ houses — but do we have to? We can 
use dynamite for blowing each other to bits — but do we have to? We 
can use nuclear energy to destroy a city — but must we ? For that matter, 
we can use a milk bottle to bash a neighbour, but is that any reason for 
abolishing milk bottles ? 

In any event, I think I have said enough to show that the dangers 
of science are a good reason for talking about it. 


SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS 
The social implications of science are a bit disturbing. Science can be at 
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its best only in an atmosphere of freedom : freedom to study anything ; 
freedom to publish ; freedom to discuss ; freedom to be different, etc. 
But the products of science eventually become technology and are built 
into our civilization. Then two things happen ; first, the society tends to 
become standardized ; everybody tends to use much the same brand of 
canned peaches, much the same style of razor, etc. Many of our cities 
cannot be told apart from the air. Fast travel and easy communications 
tend to iron out the differences — and it is the differences between human 
beings from which many of our mental and spiritual riches are drawn. 
We are tending to lose something very valuable. 

Second, in order to keep our technical and mechanical society going 
properly, while it grows and changes, we are forced to use more and 
more organization. To — things from going wrong — such as the failure 
of a power supply or a water supply for a big city — more and more 
control is necessary. adie nts must be made, as comple xity increases, 
to see that no vital part of this vast technical structure is allowed to get 
out of order. This means higher and higher levels of organization. And, 
inevitably, more organization means less freedom. Thus science itself, 
which can only flourish ‘n an atmosphere of freedom, may eventually 
be throttled by the social effects of its own products. 

Can anything be dene to avoid this slow leakage of freedom, which 
is now going on ? If we can recognize the danger, can we also devise a 
way around it ? Remember, we can’t stop — not without killing almost 
everybody and having the survivors live an agrarian life, with a debatable 
amount of real freedom. Similarly, any other corrective device that I can 
think of today would also immediately bring the whole civilization 
tumbling about my ears — but maybe you can do better. 


Waldemar Kaempffert* suggests that operational research on these 
social problems might well be very helpful — although he admits that we 
humans are very much better at solving physical problems than we are at 
solving social problems. In any event, I think that the social implications 
of science are also a good reason for talking about it. 


HOW MUCH CAN BE SAID ABOUT SCIENCE 

TO ADULT LAYMEN? 

I want to discuss first the possibility of giving detailed and accurate 
accounts, and then the possibility of transmitting scientific attitudes. 


DETAILED AND ACCURATE ACCOUNTS 

Certain barriers exist. Everyone is aware of the language barrier ; most 
people are also aware that some few persons are much better than others 
at talking about science to laymen — and so they pin their hopes on these 
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rare pe ople and trust that all will be well. 

However, even when you have found someone who is very good at 
talking about science to laymen and a rare breed it is all is by no 
means well. Other barriers exist that make the language barrier seem 
quite piffling by comparison. I want to review the language problem very 
briefly and then get on to a consideration of stages of scientific 
sophistication. 

For many purposes, English is a flexible and beautiful thing. But if 
English — or French or Chinese — had been at all suitable for science, we 
would not have been forced to invent a number of better languages for 
scientific purposes. For this job, English is hopelessly inadequate. Some 
of the scientific languages such as that of organic chemistry have 
more than twice as many terms as English (twice as ‘rich’) and are struc- 
turally superior in a quite dramatic fashion. 

A scientific language is not necessarily rich in basic symbols. A few 
of them, while rich enough for their purposes, are poor almost beyond 
belief, such as the language used by an electronic brain. However, most 
scientific languages are rich and fat and make the English language look 
rather pale 

To ask a man to translate from one or several rich, relatively new, 
and precise scientific languages, into a single poverty-stricken language 
of inadequate structure such as English — with the built-in faulty science 
and outmoded thinking of previous centuries showing at every seam — is 
asking a very great deal from any speaker. Whatever detail this man does 
manage to get across to a general audience will certainly be distorted 
and to some extent actually false. No other outcome is possible. 

If you listen closely to a man who is supposed to be good at talking 
about science in English, you will notice that he is not trying to transmit 
many details — he is giving broad outlines, general trends, and a highly 
condensed abstract of results. If he really is good, he knows that scientific 
details cannot be transmitted in an undamaged condition to a lay audience 
— even to a non-specialist scientific audience. 

Laymen think it is quite natural for them to be ignorant of the 


scientific languages; it strikes them as unnatural when a scientist is ignor 


ant of English. But as a matter of observation, only a very small per- 


centage of either group is able to operate competently in the English 
language. Competent literacy is quite rare and it is unfair to expect every 
scientist to be also a master of the common tongue. It would be astonish 
ing if every scientist — or every butcher — were also a playwright in his 
spare time 

tightly or wrongly, the language barrier is generally felt to be inside 
the scientist rather than inside his audience — and there is some justice in 
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this view. However. before we become scornful of the scientist who is 


clumsy in English, let us have a good sharp look at the audience. 


STAGES OF SCIENTIFIC SOPHISTICATION 
Gaston Bachelard, in his book called La Philosophie du Non* has a very 
useful listing of the five stages of scientific sophistication, like this: 


Primitive Empiricism Classical Modern Advancing 
tealism Science Science Science 


|. Primitive Realism might be stated like this: 

x + y + god=0. If you are trying to understand something, but 
can't, you can blame it on the whim of a god, or perhaps the work of 
a devil. 

2. Empiricism has at least advanced to the notion of using measurements: 
rulers, thermometers, etc. Then you can say how hot it is without 
referring to Hell 

3. Classical Science, typified by Newton, has advanced to the notion of 
using laws : the law of gravity, the relations between temperature and 
pressure, etc 
Modern Science, based on Einstein, has advanced to the notion of con- 
version ; matter into energy, etc. 

Even Bachelard admits that Advancing Science is difficult to define. 
So far as | am concerned, advancing science, based on the notions of 
men like Dirac, tells us that we cannot even imagine what an electron 
is like, but must use mathematics. It is the end of any sort of com- 
fortable representation of ‘reality’, but compensates with free-wheeling 
‘worlds of “if” ’. It closes certain things to our imagination, and at the 
same time invites us to make much more use of our imagination. Con- 
fusing, isn’t it ? 
Before we go any further, let us get rid of any idea that value is 
attached to these stages. Any one of them is rich in its own right and 
different from the others; but it is not, repeat, not better than the others. 


The most important part of this diagram consists of the bars between 


the various stages. These barriers are real. To go from one stage to the 
next takes a tremendous amount of effort and many years of hard study. 


That is why so few of us ever get into Stage Five. The chance of com- 


municating very much through all these barriers is not very hopeful. 
So, the language barrier inside the scientist makes communication 
of detail extremely hazardous; but the barriers inside the audience — 
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these difficult barriers between the various stages of scientific sophistica- 
tion — make the communication of modern scientific detail utterly and 
completely impossible. 

It is all very well to look to the past and say : “Whathehell, Darwin 
did it.” But Darwin was a Stage Three man himself, and he wrote for a 
Stage Three audience. This is now (1956) within the scope of our high 
schools. We have added two more stages since Darwin — which is to say 
that we have added two more barriers. 


You may remember a time when only a dozen men in the world 


understood Einstein — and all of them were in process of going through 


that barrier themselves. Einstein tried and in my opinion failed to 


transmit Stage Four downwards. 


CONCLUSIONS CONCERNING DETAILS 

Can we then say nothing ? On the contrary, we can still say a great deal. 
One way of reaching down past the barriers is to find something familiar 
to evervone, and talk about that. When Ray Lemieux synthesized an 
obscure carbohydrate called trehalose, the chemical world was jubilant 
but the public did not care. However, a few days later he synthesized 
sucrose this is the sugar you put in vour coffee and now vou have a 
story. 

This is the old rule of writing; to go from the known to the un 
known ; the trouble is to find something that lavmen think they know 
something to hitch your story to. Wilder Penfield can talk about brain 
surgery to a fascinated audience, because he hitches what he has to say, 
for instance, to the problem of bringing up children in a foreign language 
You see people generally have the illusion that they know something 
about children. Similarly, the bang of an atom bomb will make you listen 
to a description of isotopes. 

When this point of common interest has been found, we have some 
hope of transmitting broad trends, general conclusions, and a few care- 
fully selected results. It may be only a ten-thousandth part of what scien- 
tists know, but this is still a fairish amount ; after all, they deal with in- 
formation, and they have a tidy stock about sixty million pages per 
vear at the current rate of production. 

However, it may be that the most important thing to transmit is 
something of scientific attitudes, so we will now examine a few of these 


attitudes. 


SCIENTIFIC ATTITUDES 
While scientists have managed to retain the sense of wonder and the 


intense curiosity of very young peopl in other re spects they have ad- 
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vanced to a maturity of outlook that might well be valuable in other 
parts of our sox iety. 


MATURITY OF THE SCIENTIFIC OUTLOOK 
Maturity can be defined by what it is not : a mature person, in the sense 
| have in mind, is not dogmatic, is not damnatory, is not proud. A scien- 
tist knows that the mistakes of Aristotle were replaced by the mistakes of 
Newton, which were replaced by the mistakes of Einstein, etc. He is not 
interested in being ‘right’ — only in finding out what is going on. To this 
end he invites criticism. And he really does not care in the least if the 
other person has a different colour of skin, a different colour of religion, 
a different colour of politics, etc. All he cares about is the repeatability of 
the other fellow’s results and any new light that is shed on the universe. 
Some scientists practice tolerance in their daily lives to a higher degree 
than can be found in most other professions. 

From what I see in the newspapers, this sort of outlook might 
well be useful to society in general. 


SCIENTISTS AND THE HUMANITIES 
Every now and then you hear someone remark that our scientists ought 
to come out of their ivory towers and mingle with the populace, and be- 
come good citizens. It has evidently escaped these folk that scientists have 
done just that, quietly and without any fuss, during the past decade or so. 
In their communities, support for the arts and humanities now comes 
in generous measure from the scientists. You will find a large number of 
engineers, chemists, and so forth in audiences for folk singers, ballet 
groups, local and impored theatre groups ; and like as not you will find 
some of them performing in semi-professional symphony orchestras or, 
for that matter, even in amateur ballet. 


Some of them write fiction vou may recall a Canadian best-seller 


called Sarah Binks, written by a chemist —and others paint, or take part in 
local government. Scientists make excellent citizens. The old idea that 
scientists are so interested in their work that they invariably neglect their 


duty to the community, is passé. If you are not careful, one of these scien- 


tists will take the prize for the finest garden in town away from you. 


WHO SHOULD DO THE TALKING? 
If we are going to pay more attention to science in adult education, who 
is going to do the extra talking? The scientists themselves ? Science 
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editors ? Teachers ? Perhaps a new profession 


SCIENTISTS THEMSELVES? 

Some people, such as the great scientific journalist Ritchie Calder, think 
that scientists should do a very great deal more. | differ somewhat from 
these gentlemen, because I think that they have not sufficiently con- 
sidered the appalling barriers inside the public ; it is not possible for 
scientists to do a very great deal more. 

However, they can and should do more than they are doing now. 
Like Calder, I believe that scientists could certainly pay more attention 
to perfecting the tools of writing and speaking, and that more of them 
should be willing to speak to groups of laymen 

I know a few scientists who are excellent at this task and who are 
perfec tly willing to give a reasonable amount of time to doing it. We have 
to be careful not to demand too many lectures or they will quit. It is 
debatable how much right we have to make scientists stop being scien- 
tists just because we would like them to do something else — they have 
their rights ; and most of them will protect themselves from exploitation 
by simple refusal 

But we could spread it about a bit. Many scientists, with a bit of 
personal effort — and if they honestly believed that it was part of the job 
of being a scientist could make themselves over into very useful occa 
sional lecturers to lay groups, instead of shuddering convulsively for 
several minutes whenever the subject is mentioned 

The fastest way to achieve this end is to convince the leaders of 

scientific institutions that it is necessary. These leaders are usually excel- 
lent scientists themselves and they enjoy the confidence of their staffs 
who, as a matter of fact, would not stand for any other kind of leader. 
If these top men sa‘ ‘Pre pare vourselves for occasional public lectures’ 
then prepare it is and with very little grumbling 
SCIENCI EDITORS? 
It is quite possible that a certain amount of public lecturing could be 
obtained from some editors of science pages in wet kly and monthly jour- 
nals, some editors of scientific and technical journals, and some editors 
employed by scientific institutions to edit thei: papers before they are 
published. If these people have a very strong sense of identity with their 
jobs, they may not mind talking about the work of other people. How 
ever, they are at one remove from actual research and no doubt they 
would give much better lectures on the technical problems of editing 
scientific materials, i.e., on what they are doing 

On the other hand, these people are at only one remove from scien- 
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tific work, so it would be wise not to overlook their possibilities. They 
might well be glad of a wider audience. 


rEACHERS ? 

High school teachers are frequently overworked, and are usually two 
barriers away from much of our modern research. Some of them may 
still be able to do a useful job if they are willing : at that, the public may 
still be a barrier or two away from these teachers. 

University teachers of science are also carrying a full load of teach- 
ing already, so it may be difficult to get them to do still more of it. In 
any event, they have a rough time trying to keep up with the latest re- 
search. Most of them are not paid nearly enough for their services, and a 
generous lecture fee might be an inducement — but go gently with these 
folk if the university is understaffed, as most of them are. 


Research professors, who do not have a load of teaching, may be a 
better field to cultivate ; but find out first if the man can talk ; some of 


them can ; others cannot. A good man from this group is ideal for the job. 


4 NEW PROFESSION? 

In Canada, so far as I know, not a single daily newspaper has on its staff 
i full-time science reporter. The need for this new profession is becoming 
more and more obvious. 

It will be a precarious business ; scientists, by being over-fussy about 
the accuracy of details, as many of them are (some of them persist in the 
illusion that accurate details are possible), have it in their power to kill 
this new profession even before it is born. It is very much easier to make 
a living by writing in some other field. 

This area where journalists and scientists meet is full of mutual 
misconceptions and many thorny difficulties. So it will probably be some 
years before a Kaempffert or a Calder arises in Canada. If and when such 


men do appear, they will be extremely useful in talking about science to 
groups of laymen. 
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A NEW LOOK 

Dy ‘ AT AN OLD HERITAGE: 
REFLECTIONS ON CITIZENSHIP 
R. Alex Sim 


The promotion ( 


f good citizenship is the concern of almost every or- 
ganization in the country, and of every person of good intent. It often 
happens, however, that what is everyones concern is no one’s responsi- 
bility. Fortunately, citizenship in Canada has not been neglected, and it 
is doubtful if there are many areas wherein organizations, both voluntary 
and governmental, have found so many ingenious ways of working har- 
moniously together. Of course, the arrival of over a million immigrants 
to our land in the past decade has alerted ¢ anadians to a subject that 
might otherwise have been honoured more by oratory than by decisive 
action or even basic discussion. The influx of newcomers to Canada has 
precipitated serious thought about one of our most cherished possessions. 
The rights and privileges of citizenship which might otherwise be taken 
for granted by native-born Canadians have taken on a new lustre as we 
have introduced tens of thousands to our way of life, and as we have 


realized the value they attach to Canadian citizenship 


CONCEPT OF CITIZENSHIP 

ALTERS WITH THI STATES STRUCTURE 
Citizenship has many definitions, and the standards of good citizenship 
vary tremendously. Whatever the definition citizenship seems generally 
to refer to a specific range of skills and practices which enable an adult 
to make a positive contribution to a specifie political and social milieu 
This milieu varies with the régime and with the political realities of the 
day, and the requirement of citizenship will vary accordingly. 

An intriguing aspect of citizenship relates to the compulsory and 
voluntary phases of political behaviour. The law requires certain con- 
formities. These are compulsory, though many persons fail, sometimes 
unwittingly, to obey the law. Doing that which is compulsory is a small 
part of citizenship, and the prevailing attitude seems to be that the good 
citizen does what is compulsory, as though it were voluntary. The other 
areas, which range from voting to keeping streets tidy, from being in 
formed on public issues to concern about the conservation of natural 
resources, are largely untouched by the law. There are areas in which 
the citizen is free to do nothing, but only in a legal sense. 
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Social pressures are exerted and enough persons respond to make 
our political system work with a minimum of legal compulsion; that is 
to say, in many respects good citizens perform duties that are in fact 
voluntary as though they were compulsory. It would seem to be the task 
of citize nship education to implant the values of voluntary action in the 
minds of potential citizens whether they are children or immigrants, and 
to keep them fresh and vivid in the minds of actual citizens. The volun- 
tary organization, the family circle, the school are partners in this process 
of keeping citizenship values alive. A governmental agency would seem 
to be most useful in aiding this process and would seem to meet the 
needs of persons and groups for information and materials, and even 
to aid them in the acquisition of the skills needed to carry forward 
citizenship activities. But it could do this and at the same time do nothing 
to influence the ultimate conclusions reached by citizens or to hamper 
action contemplated by them 


HISTORICAL ROOTS 


In turning now to the rights and obligations of « itizenship, we are under- 


lining the dual, or more properly, the reciprocal nature of citizenship in 


democracy. This duality has undoubtedly evolved from earlier philoso- 
phies and practices. The modern view of rights and privileges owes as 
much to our traditional ethics which stress man’s individual worth and 
dignity as to the ancient and mediaeval rights of status, which were 
awarded either as a prerogative of birth, or as the reward for effort or 
valour. Likewise, the rights of freedom of movement, of religion, of 
assembly and of speech were secured as the system of feudal obligations 
broke down. The notion of the duties and responsibilities undoubtedly 
derives from feudal times when certain demands were made on members 
of the feudal unit as a return for the protection and benefits such a 
membership offered, whereas ‘rights’ indicates certain legal limits that 


came to be placed on these obligations. 


CONTEMPORARY VIEWS OF CITIZENSHIP 

Having looked briefly at the background of the reciprocal nature of 
citizenship it might be useful to examine three sets of contemporary 
assumptions commonly held respecting citizenship. They differ sharply 
in emphasis if not in theory. The first states that the mass of those who 
enjoy the right to vote are also obliged to be informed on the issues at 
stake. Behind this assumption lies the belief that the masses can grasp 
and understand these issues. Since these issues are complex, it is thought 
that the man in the street, often by ignoring (or being ignorant of) the 
complexities which may confuse a policy maker or an administrator, does 
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have the steadiness and the simplicity of judgment useful in determining, 
at election day, which of two or more alternative parties should govern 
for the subsequent period. This assumption, which places a good deal of 
emphasis on the common man, does not admit much practical possi- 
bility of an ordinary citizen exercising, between elections, a significant 
amount of influence on policy. 

Secondly, there are many who think such assumptions are farcical. 
They are willing to agree that the notion of a participating citizenry is 
a useful fiction which allows a government to work effectively with the 
governed. There are perhaps few who would seriously support this 
position, in a theoretical discussion. Yet there are a surprising number 
who are willing to belittle the debates of parliament and who regularly 
dismiss a meeting becalmed in fruitless discussion as an example of ‘too 
much democracy’. These critics also believe that there is little real dif- 
ference between parties, that economic and historical factors force 
certain policies upon a municipality or a_ state regardless of the 
administration. 

On the other hand, many regard this position as cynical, and tend- 
ing toward totalitarian thinking 

Protagonists of a third position believe that the citizen should not 
only be informed of the issues at election day, but that he should be 
active and alert between elections, taking an interest in questions of 
public concern, espousing Causes, and informing elected representatives 
of the effects of new policies, pointing to defects in their administration, 
and pressing for desirable new policies : all of this interest to be ‘dis- 
interested’ and to be pursued for the public good, not for narrow sec 
tional or selfish ends 


It is difficult to identify these three positions with groups or parties 


though the third view is most often expounded at citizenship and adult 


education meetings. Indeed, these are positions that all but the most 
doctrinaire of us hold at different times, depending on the condition of 


lethargy, cynicism or idealism we are put to in the daily round of work 


O f DISENTANGLING 
COMMON Goon FROM SEL I INTEREST 
As we look back over the growth of our politic al institutions, if the writing 
of history gives us a true picture, citizenship has a strong element of self- 
interest in it. Pe rhaps the case of the barons confronting King ohn with 
the Magna Carta is extreme, vet it is difficult to argue that this was not 
an act of citizenship Few of us who work either as professionals oI 
volunteers in discussion groups, on committees, or in writing a letter to 


the editor’ or visiting a member of parliame nt dare hope for the immor- 
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tality that has been given to these men. Here was ‘good’ arraigned 
against ‘evil’, at least as it is reported in the most simply written history 
text. Yet the self-interest which motivated these men, and the naked 
force with which they bolstered their arguments cannot be denied. 

It is possible that this is an unsuitable example, and that citizenship 
calls for decorous language, and unselfish motivations at all times. Or it 
may be that the historian tends to stress the dramatic critical events, 
and throw the spot-light on the central actors. If this is so, it may well 
be that Magna Carta and other decisive events were preceded by 
numberless discussions, protests, deliberations and conferences among 
nameless men who put their minds to work on a public issue, only the 


ultimate consequences of which were recorded and remembered. 


CITIZENSHIP A FORM OF 

POLITICAL BEHAVIOUR 

It would appear from the foregoing discussion that citizenship is regarded 
as a form of political behaviour, that citizenship refers to behaviour 
toward a political entity, — the state, provincial, or municipal govern- 
ments — but that it does not refer to informal family, community, religious 
or economic interests or behaviour. There is support for this point of view 
by many social and political theorists, and of these we might refer to 
R.M. Maclver* who has been careful to separate the state from the 
nation. The nation is regarded as the repository of the values, feelings, 
bonds and attachments that are matters of plac e and blood, whereas the 
state is a legal system of understandings to which one is attached, to use 
Sir Henry Maine's phrase,‘ by contractual relations. To Maclver, a Scot, 
this theory was simply common sense. He would doubtless argue that 
a person born in Scotland could revoke his allegiance to the Crown and 
his British citizenship by naturalizing in the United States, but through- 
out his life regardless of his citizenship, he would be a Scot however 
much he might try to separate himself from his accent, his attachments 


and his sentiments. The facts of his birth could not be gainsaid. 


CITIZENSHIP IN A MULTI- 

DEMOCRATIC COUNTRY 

This theory may have a special appeal to Canadians where there is a 
federal system, where there is a rigid separation between church and 


state and where about one person in every six was born outside Canada. 


Moreover, a multi-party system of government implies a multi-value 
society which gives hospitality (within limits) to the competing and 
divergent opinions of these parties. In a totalitarian state the difference 
between nation and state would be less vivid than in Canada where, in 
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addition to the difference just mentioned, there is no general agreement 
respecting the central symbols of state, which tangibly represent the 
mysteries of identification and belonging. If we live in a multi-value 
society rather than one where totalitarian ideas prevail, it follows that 
individuals will differ widely in their beliefs about the state and what 
the state (or other political units) should do and accomplish. These 
beliefs, will, in turn, influence an individual’s own behaviour toward the 
state, which when words and theories are cast aside, are the measure of 
the citizen 

It would be impossible to summarize the range of notions about 
political units like the state. They extend from the idea of absolute con 
formity and obedience, to the thought that the state is a threat to indi- 
vidual liberty. There are those who would not steal from a neighbour 
but whose declarations to customs officers and income tax inspectors are 
forgetful’. Some are active in local problems, to the exclusion of distant 
and more complex ones. Others take the reverse position in their interests 
and activities. It is the sum total of all such attitudes and acts of citizen- 
ship whether they are enacted individually and privately or in groups 
and institutions that make up the political life of Canada 


THEORY TRANSLATED INTO PRACTICI 

This then is the general and far from simple, context in which the Can- 
adian Citizenship Branch (a section of the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration) must attempt to do its work. It is organized to en- 
courage and aid the citizenship education carried on by innumerable 
agencies across the country, at various stages of development and with 
varying concepts of citizenship. The method which has been developed 
over the years is to work with organizations already established in the 
field of citizenship. Much of the work of representatives of the Branch 
consists in Carrying program experience from one organization to another. 
Citizenship projects have been found to be the rewarding method of 


work. The integration of one million and a quarter newcomers into our 


population now inereased to sixteen millions, is the central preoccupa- 


tion of the Branch. It is, let us say, the major citizenship project in 
Canada today. But the voluntary organizations, university extension de 
partments, and adult education agencies have never regarded immigrant 
integration as the exclusive focus of citizenship work. As a result, the 
Branch has been repeate dly drawn into other types of projects. 

It is interesting to notice how the new Canadian has sharpened 
certain latent interests in Canadian life. Canada is historically a country 
of two cultures. The new Canadian has increased our awareness of the 


importance of cultural diversity. Canada as a small power dependent on 
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export markets has had its basic interest in international affairs broadened 


is we become aware of interests of our newcomers in this area. Because 


of this, it has been difficult for citizenship work to focus exclusively on 


the background and functioning of political institutions 

Throughout this article, we have pointed to the variety of opinions 
about citizenship, and the range of programs whic h appear under its ban- 
ner. The conduct of any single agency whether it is voluntary or govern- 
mental, local or national within this field must necessarily be limited by 
the necessities of charter or constitution, budget, the interests of those 
with whom it works, and the skill and training of its personnel. The 
Canadian Citizenship Branch is not exempt from these limitations. This 
is particularly true of the output of materials, written or visual, which 
it produc es 

In determining how liaison workers should apportion their time 
and direct their energies, in personnel selection and training, the Branch 
has been guided in many respects by the nature of the requests for help 
which it has received from community workers, ethnic groups, and volun- 
tary organizations. Recently the research team attached to the Branch 
has responded to invitations from many such organizations, interested 
in evaluating the effectiveness of their citizenship programs 

rhe program of the Bran h has been developed over the years, and 
its success reflects the mutual trust and respect that has been the result. 
It reflects too the belief that citizenship, as we know it, calls for co- 
operation which springs not from jurisdiction but from voluntary free 
association based on mutual trust and respect. No one agency can con- 
ceive or execute a program that will be adequate to present needs. That 
so many should be prepared to co-operate voluntarily in so important a 
task augurs well for the future. 

As the problems of government, local and national, become more 
compl x, the task of re sponsible government, and responsible citizenship 
become more exacting. To achieve a citizenry capable of free intelligent 
participation in the political life of the country is no small goal. In a 
democracy the citizen is the ultimate authority, 


an informed and active 
citizen is its promise of survival 
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LABOUR EDUCATION 
IN CANADA: 
NEEDS AND POSSIBILITIES 


Gordon Hawkins 


This treatment will be partly impressionist and mainly speculative. It 
records what appears to be necessary and likely in the future of labour 
education in Canada from a reading of its history and an inspection of 
the present scene. It is not the result of exhaustive study or of long ex 
perience in the field. But it does represent the reactions of one who has 
had a fairly close acquaintance with workers’ education in the old world. 


That may have some value at this moment of reassessment. 


A STEADY, PATTERNED GROWTH 

Its development so far seems to be distinguished by certain clear features 
There is its own steady expansion, the increasing respect for labour edu 
cation among labour leaders and the acceptance of the need for union 
educational directors. (In 1954 the Trades and Labour Congress, for 
example, reported to its convention that fourteen per cent of its revenue 
was being spent on education). There are the well-documented achieve 
ments of St. Francis Xavier University and the story of Frontier College 
There are the union institutes of both the former Congresses, the staff 
seminars, a joint one of which was held before the merger, the leadership 
training programs of the Railway Brotherhood and Steelworkers, the 
workshops and correspondence courses that make officials more effective, 
the growing use of residential courses in union subjects exemplified par- 
ticularly by the two to four weeks ‘learning in residence’ of the Labow 
College of the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, the suc 

cessful use of audio-visual aids, the engaging short term special projects 
like that of farmer-labour relations and race relations by the United 
Automobile Workers and the vocational and language work of the Inter 
national Ladies Garment Workers Union in the Montreal area. These 
appear to be some of the vital ‘props’ we must use in the setting of the 


stage for the next act 


AIMS OF LABOUR EDUCATION 
Inevitably we begin with the problem of purpose and responsibility. What 


are the aims of labour education? One is to make the individual worker 


a more effective member of his industry. Looked at from the point of 


see 
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view of industry, this means vocational guidance; it means training within 
industry ; it means satisfactory promotion schemes and training for man- 
agement. All of this, and more, is labour education, but some of it tends 
to be overlooked in the general use of the term. Because it is trade union 
education that writers mainly have in mind and because the history of 
that movement is one of solidarity, conflict and negotiation, the idea of 


lucation as an element in production is not often considered as 


labour sie 
it should be. This is not to say that trade union purpose is necessarily 
the preservation of the present structure of industry — though this is 
often the case in the United States — but that the psychology of conflict 
which has been an essential part of the growth of trade unionism has 
not ' changed, in any real degree, to the psychology of co-operation 
which is now possible because of thi strength, competence and respon- 
sible position of trade unions in the nation’s economy. The oddity is no 
longer the union fighting for recognition but the firm that refuses to give 
it. The fact that the latter still exists must not blind us to the fact that 
unions and their educational directors will assume, to a greater extent, one 
of their modern responsibilities co-operation in vocational guidance, 
training on the job and the study of industrial techniques. The old prob- 
lem of where and whether management and men should study together 
would be part-way to solution if this area of co-operation were to be 
more widely accepted and deve lope d. 

LINES OF FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 

If, as I shall try to show below, the study in some form of the humanities 
is an essential element in industrial competence, then another area is 


revealed in which both sides of industry — itself a slightly jaded phrase — 


can co-operate educationally without loss of face and with the pooling of 


resources 

This still leaves a vast territory of educational responsibility which is 
strictly non-managerial. What are its frontiers and who should govern it ? 
Is its basis ‘group action for group purposes’ or should it concern itself 
with individual needs and interests ? Should labour educationalists seek 
to relate the individual to his union and leave to other agencies the care 
of the individual qua individual ? It is tempting to accept this distinction 
for the clear boundary it draws but it has its dangers. It is admirable 
that the Steelworkers, for example, should express as their educational 
aim, personal development, citizenship education, union philosophy and 
organization. It is most desirable that unions should be concerned with 
the assimilation of new members and with leadership training. It is ex- 
cellent that the new Workers’ Educational Association — Trade Union 
Committee should have come into being with fine support and equipped 
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‘to conduct educational programs g¢ ared to the needs of the trade union 
movement ... governed by the needs of constituent trade union organi- 
zations ... And clearly the educational department of the Canadian 
Labour Congress, the individual unions and the w E A in (¢ anada should 
be the leaders in this kind of adult education. It is all an important and 
necessary part of the expansion and maturing of the trade union move- 
ment. But it might be reasonable to prophesy and to hope that this kind 
of educational activity will become a smaller part of the whole program 
of labour education. More and more, the scene is likely to be filled with 
(1) greater union and university collaboration and (2) greater concern 
with the educational needs of the individual, not directly, but through 
unions taking a more active interest in the working of the public edu- 
cational systems and professional educational associations. As a conse- 
quence of (1) and (2) it is possible to foresee the establishment of an 
independent educational institution that is something different in form 
from either the British w £ A on the one hand or the American Labor 
Education Service on the other 


EDUCATION FOR INTERNAL CO-OPERATION 

The next paragraphs will be taken up with a consideration of the argu- 
ments that lead to this thesis, but it is necessary to enter a caveat here 
that, at the same time, there will have to be a lot of work done on the big 
educational job of making ordinary union members aware of the mean- 
ing and significance of the merger. The evidence is fairly clear that this 
is being done with only a moderate degree of success in the United 
States. The vital education job that must accompany such a change 
seems to have taken place at the top of the a rxL-c1o but, at the local 
the advantages of merger have not been made plain. Rivalry has sud 
denly been replaced by coliaboration and far from increasing labour’s 
potential at that level, it has confused this issue, for many a moderately 
aware union member. In Canada, also, the educational task of giving 
the merger real meaning to the rank and file member will undoubtedly 


be a matter of prior concern for the first months of the Canadian Labour 


Congress and there may be a case for expecting this to have temporary 


priority over long-term aims. But, sooner or later, the other new needs 
and possibilities will emerge 


UNION-UNIVERSIT Y COLLABORATIO? 


The trend towards union-university co-operation is ikely for a number 


of reasons. Firstly, busine university activity is now well-established 
and universities themselves sense that serious work with labour is now 


al) obligation and a further fie Id for sustained tudy and Lis ful resceaf§rt h 
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Secondly, unions, through experience, have become less suspicious of the 
methods and attitudes of academic bodies in trade union matters. In- 
creasing collaboration with Departments of Extension, as in Alberta; 
participation in Labour Institutes as in Halifax, jointly with the Division 
of Adult Education of a provincial government department and the In- 
stitute of Public Affairs of Dalhousie University; the University of British 
Columbia short courses; the Manitoba Labour Institutes; the evening 
classes of the University of Toronto; and the myriad of activities of St. 
Francis Xavier have shown how valuable this kind of co-operation can 
be. Thirdly, the experiments in joint university-union education carried 
out by the Inter-University Labour Education Committee in the United 
States, while inconclusive in many respects, have shown the possible 
range of collaboration. Particularly interesting was the experiment fos- 
tered by the University of Illinois. The University engaged field repre- 
sentatives or ‘county agents’ whose job it is to stimulate and sustain 
interest in workers’ education in areas where, because of distance and 
number, the unions could not work continuously on their own. The 
‘agents’ were in close touch with the unions concerned as well as with 
the university authority. There are limits and dangers in this kind of 
co-operation for both university and union and, in Canada, I shall be 
suggesting that another kind of extension work is called for. However, 
it illustrates the extent to which academic participation has been 


ace epte d 


BROADENING THE SCOPE OF LABOUR EDUCATION 
Union education committees and directors show considerable concern 
for broader educational purposes. The active participation of many direc- 
tors in the work of professional associations is the clearest and most 


encouraging sign. Another is that such matters are of something more 


than perfunctory concern to the unions as a whole. For example, the 


report of the Executive Committee of the Canadian Congress of Labour 
to its 1955 Convention urged that the Congress should participate in the 
discussion of the purpose of education and enter the argument about the 
relative merits of classical and technical education and press for a more 
adequate system of scholarships in the public education system. The 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers was in 1946 insisting that it is also an educational organization 
and in 1949 it was expressing as one of its general objectives an interest 
and support for programs (a) to improve the Canadian education system 
and (b) to develop responsible, democratic citizenship, and has since 
maintained this active, external interest. These and other examples can 


be interpreted, I believe, to show that there is a clear realization in 
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Canadian labour education circles that while unions must be concerned, 
and verv obviously concerned, with education that directly touches 
unionism courses in grievance procedures, and labour law, publicity 
and public relations, staff seminars, recreational work and so on — some- 


thing else is wanted. There is an increasing need to find ways of pro- 


moting a particular kind of adult education that is not quite so sectional 


in character, but which, if it is rightly conceived and administered, will 
be both general in interest and vet obviously related to the needs of 
daily life 

It calls for the kind of educational program that is linked to the 
unions because an institutional relationship gives a great sense of cohe- 
sion and purpose to learning (as does a university). It calls for a pro- 
gram of study that develops a capacity for value judgments in a rapidly 
changing social and industrial structure, something more than a mere 
study of ‘burning issues’. It calls for the kind of program that the Con- 
gress and unions are not themselves geared to do. It is an approa h that 
the wea in Canada may not undertake because it is so valuably com- 
mitted to the teaching of subjects that traditionally have a strong and 
direct trade union purpose. It is one that unions could sponsor without 
directly administering, one for which state assistance could legitimately 
be granted. It would undertake enquiry into labour education affairs with 
the kind of research and standards and commitments that one finds in 
Ruskin College on the one hand and the project-sponsoring, cross-fertili- 
zation activities of the American Labour Education Service on the other 
Its approach would be impartial without being neutral ; ‘la prise du parti 
sans parti-pris 


A NEW EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION NEEDED 

There is a long list of educational activities which universities, because 
of their main purposes, could not, and unions, because of other claims 
would not undertake at the present time. These would fall to the lot of 
this institution. The learning needs of, and the best approach to the 
voung adult worker is almost a virgin field in labour education in Canada. 
With less formal education than his college-trained neighbour, still de- 
veloping physically, yet with the adult’s rights and responsibilities sud 
denly thrust upon him, his educational requirements are of a quite spec ial 
order. What kind of program is best suited to his needs ? What kind of 
co-operation between the young and the old unionists can be developed 
to the benefit of both and embarrassment of neither ? The old appren- 
ticeship system answered these questions in its own honest, rigid way 
but the new answers are very tentative. There has always been some re- 
sistance to the idea of distinguishing groups within the working popula 
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tion for fear that it detracted from the essential solidarity of unionists 
and the working class as a whole. At its Berlin Congress in 1952 the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions refused to set up its 
own vouth organization. Nevertheless there are such organizations in 
Western Europe and the 1c r tT u’s European Regional Organization has 
its own Advisory Trade Union Youth Committee concerning itself with 
the special needs of young workers. Here is an area where some labour 
research is long overdue. 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM 

A second urgent need is to explain the ways in which the cultural interests 
of the individual can be satisfied and at the same time linked to the life 
of the working community of which he is a member. Are there ways in 
which, partly in spare time and partly in working hours, management 
and unions could together run courses of this kind ? Are there not vari- 
ants on the present residential courses given at Banff and by the w E « at 
Port Hone which could have more of this cultural content and of a sort 
that would make it appear significant to the workers who might attend ? 
The case study method, used at the Harvard advanced business manage- 
ment courses could be adapted to labour students. A course given up to 
the implications of certain strikes or specific problems in social welfare 
or vital public affairs like the Dresden colour bar case, can be developed 
into a syllabus of study into which all kinds of social, anthropological 
and cultural matters could be relevantly introduced and related. A labour 
education institute of some kind could do invaluable research into edu- 
cation of this type also. It would eoon become indispensable to the labour 
movement and adult education generally. 

Another form of genuine, continuous learning lies in the realm of 
labour economics. How, on limited incomes, can families develop and 
continue careful spending and high standards of quality and elegance in 
food, clothing, furnishing, holidays and so on ? No group is more suitably 
equipped than union educationalists to study the ways in which good 
budgeting and good taste may go together. It was a point made all too 
briefly in the u N Es CO report on Workers’ Education from La Breviére. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT 

Vital developments of this kind not only merit union support but should 
also receive state support. The state makes a grant to the w £ 4 in Britain 
on the grounds that it is a ‘responsible body’ in education, irrespective of 


the general social bias or political inclinations of a large proportion of its 
clientele. The same could apply to an educational body of the kind here 
proposed. If objective research and intellectual activity and sustained 
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study were part of its activities, its claim to such assistance would be 
irrefutable. 


LABOUR EDUCATION CONTRIBUTES 

TO INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 

Another aspect of labour education in which both the needs and possi- 
bilities are real is that of international understanding. No trade union has 
been remarkably successful in promoting widespread and sustained in- 
terest in world affairs. In part, this is a result of the inevitably introverted 
nature of its work. However, a new possibility is added with the ease and 
decreasing cost of chartered air travel. Week-ends at the United Nations 
are immensely important. The cross-fertilization that comes from the 
flights of top trade union ‘brass’ is very valuable. But nothing will succeed 
so much as the visit of ordinary trade unionists to another country if 


they know, as a result of preparatory study, what to expect, what the 


differences are and what will need more understanding than can arise 
from a brief meeting. The union that has the will to encourage and sup- 
port such a project now has the new TouRINCo travel agency in Ottawa 
to work with. Operating after the pattern of the Workers’ Travel Agency 
in Britain it is equipped to assist in this kind of enterprise. 


LABOUR EDUCATION BENEFI FROM 
THE MASS COMMUNICATION MEDIA 
Some of the most considerable achievements in recent labour education 
are to be found in its literature and audio-visual aids. The best union 
journals and posters and very good audio-visual education associated, 
for example, with the United Automobile Workers and others, has been 
of a most creative kind. In the world of film the ‘Labour in Canada’ 
series produced by the National Film Board and encouraged by the 
Trade-Union Film Committee, and on which both the old Congresses, 
the Catholic Confederation of Labour, the Canadian Film Institute, the 
N F B, the Federal Department of Labour and the c a a £ are represented 
is a remarkable thing. It does a first rate public relations job for the 
labour movement, chronicles an important part of Canadian life and 
achieves standards of writing and production that cause the films to be 
in great demand in labour circles in both Canada and the United States. 
These obvious successes in the visual realm suggest that the possibilities 
for labour education through television are likely to be great and imagina- 
tive when the problems of cost and talent have been brought within 
bounds. 

The prospect before those engaged in labour education in Canada 
is a vividly interesting one. And automation will only make it more so. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 

IN CANADIAN 
Me wsiness 

Ralph Presgrave 


THE STAKE OF BUSINESS IN EDUCATION 

Before embarking on this discussion it might be well to make one point, 
even though that point is fairly obvious. When we speak of education in 
business the phrase also implies education for business ; and the basic 
purpose must be to enhance the value of the individual to business, which 


is in his own interest also. Business wants a more effective organism. 


Whether the effectiveness is to be appraised on the basis of profits, pro- 


ductivity, size, public service, or whatever is irrelevant. Increasing the 
individual's motives, while we must not underestimate the incentive of 
higher earnings, we also cannot ignore such factors as desire for status, 


the satisfying of self-respect, or even an impelling curiosity. 


BUSINESS INTEGRAL TO OUR CULTURE 

There are of course many other motivating elements, but motivation 
apart, we cannot disregard the social and economic atmosphere in which 
education occurs. It can hardly be denied that whether its members 
realize it or not, the general public is vitally concerned. Our living stan- 
dards, our political stability, our international footing, all are immeasur- 
ably affected by the manner in which the commerce and industry of 
the country are operated Business supports our economics and economics 
supports our culture. Everybody has an interest in the education of the 


people who staff the country’s businesses. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN BUSINESS DEFINED 
Even with these points in mind it may, at first glance, appear to some 
that the education of adults in business is a rather small field in the 
whole territory of adult education. Or, conversely, we may decide that 
the reverse is true and that everybody in business is being educated 
pointedly throughout his whole business life, merely by his participation 
in any of the myriad activities of business. This is purely a matter of 
definition 

Certainly the informal education, or learning, must make up almost 
all of the business education that people in business receive, whether we 


measure it in terms of time, of content, or of the numbers of people 
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involved. It would be purposeless to labour so self-evident a point. 
Consequently our discussion must be limited to the residual small per- 


centage of education that is consciously, planned and organized. 


GOALS 

To draw this quantitative distinction is quite irrational, for those who 
support formal education in business are not aiming at mass education, 
but rather at a selective process that will develop the superlative minority 
who will lift management to higher levels, or who will bring higher skills 
to the innumerable techniques that are evolving as business becomes 
more and more complex 

If we might persist for a moment in the matter of relative propor- 
tions on a quantitative basis, there will come to mind certain spectacular, 
but statistically negligible instances. A few large companies upon occasion 
grant to selected members of their staffs, a lengthy paid leave for pur- 
poses of intensive study at a university. 

Although such intelligent and commendable actions are a drop in 
the bucket, that drop may be likened to a drop of a powerful dyestuff 
that colours the whole without appreciably changing its chemical con- 
stitution. The analogy is no doubt unfortunate, but we shall return to the 
‘drop’ later. In the meantime, let us look at the ‘bucket’. 


CONTEXT 

Before we do so it is not inappropriate to note that the terms in our 
title are each subject to broad and varied definition, and that some 
attempt should be made to state what each one means in the present 
context. The first — ‘adult’ — is the most subject to a precise spelling-out. 


However, the word is redundant for we find we must stretch the common 


definition somewhat by lowering the floor from the legal age of majority 


to the legal age for leaving school. That is to say, there are young people 
in their teens who, now employed, have left behind all the regular 
schooling they are ever likely to get, but are still receiving specific in- 
struction in matters pertaining to business 

This raises the question of what we mean by business. Obviously 
the operation of any commercial or industrial enterprise, regardless of 
size, can fairly be regarded as business. In fact, anvthing that involves 
the production and distribution of goods, and the performance of services 
is business. This makes it unrealistic to exclude agriculture or any other 
form of exploitation of natural resources. Nor can we ignore the pro- 
fessions. Accounting and law are inseparable from business. Medicine in 
many of its phases (hospitals for example) must use the techniques of 
business. The church and the school are similarly and deeply involved. 
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All government, municipal to federal, is business. Business is not a 
special field to be entered by the few. It is the living, and much of the 
life, of almost everybody. 

And now we must consider the meaning of the word ‘education’ in 
relation to business, again ignoring, as we have noted, the great body of 
education that accrues merely by working at the job. It is not necessary 
to depart from the common meanings of the word education. Its associ- 
ation with business calls for neither lopping nor stretching, for business 
utilizes education in all its aspects, from indoctrination to cultivation ; 
from tuition to training, to teaching ; from ramming facts in to drawing 
judgments out. In these processes the levels range from that of the trade- 
school to Pu. p. and in case this should give a false impression, it should 
be noted that both kinds of Pu. p. are implied — the classical type and 
the technical type. Business needs them both and it is not easy at any 
given moment to say which is most needed. The point is not clarified 
by the fact that business may not always believe that it needs either. 
Parenthetically, may we say that the term Pu. pb. is here used somewhat 
as a symbol. There are, of course, great numbers of highly trained tech- 
nicians who are not Pu. p's and there are keen and cultured business 
philosophers who have no academic status at all. 


TECHNICAL SKILLS AND 

LIBERAL EDUCATION NECESSARY 

However, the Pu. p. in science is now in increasing demand and more 
and more industries find they cannot function without it, when Applied 
Science at a high level supports their productive techniques increasingly. 
This is true, not only in the area of physical production, but to a growing 
extent in the field of management as such. Electronics and the higher 
forms of mathematics are becoming the essential tools in management 
procedures and controls, in the assessment of facts, in the choice of 
alternatives, in the development of policy. In fact, the crucial importance 
of the erudite technician has tossed business in to the middle of the 
age-old conflict between the sciences and the humanities. The involve- 
ment is such that the dispute can no longer remain academic and a 
subject for pleasant and eternal argument. It will have to be settled 
realistically and the exigencies of business may well force the recon- 
ciliation. Business must be run by members of both camps and their 
points of view must be reconciled, or at least their functions must be 
integrated to the extent that their points of view must largely be 
submerged. 


This is not a matter of the somewhat juvenile conflict between 
practice and theory. That is surely behind us. Nor is it a matter of 
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business being saddled with incompatible types. Quite the reverse. 
Business has urgent dual needs which can only be met by the employ- 
ment en the one hand of specialists at a high level, and, on the other 
hand, of generalists at an even higher level. The technical expert is com- 
pletely indispensable to business but business is lost without the balance 
and strength of the qualified manager. This seems to imply that manage- 
ment transcends technique. Few will deny the implication. Even while 
agreeing that management itself is becoming more and more beholden 
to the ‘technification’ (to invent a word) of its own processes, one must 
also agree that technique is not enough. There are certain qualities that 
business must have in the persons of its managers. These are not to be 
produced by trade school methods. In fact they are not created by any 
process of education. A squad cannot be drilled in them. They are the 
qualities of mind and heart that either exist or do not exist. If they exist 
education can cultivate and mature them. If they do not exist there is 
little to be done 


FUNCTION OF MANAGEMENT 

At the risk of seeming to labour this crucial point, it might make things 
somewhat clearer if we review sketchily the evolution of management. 
At one time, and fairly recently, the owner-manager of a small business 
himself performed all the managerial functions. He would, probably, 
perform most of the productive jobs ; he hired, fired and set tasks ; he 
did his own purchasing and selling ; wrote his own letters and kept his 
own books. This, of course, is still true in the initial stages of a small 
business. However, as the business grew, the manager no longer had 
time to perform so many functions, and bit by bit he delegated them to 
others who themselves became specialists. At this stage of delegation, 


lack of time was the main factor. The manager could still perform the 
jobs he delegated. Soon the skill of the specialist became intensified, and 
the number of speci ilities increased so that the basic consideration moved 


from the question of time to the question of ability. The manager might 
fulfil such jobs as sales, purchasing and personnel administration up to a 
point, but these had become almost professions in their own right and 
were themselves obliged to have their own managers. The general man 


ager’s problem became in large part that of managing managers. 


SPECIALIZATIO? 

But management's problems did not end here. The variety of specializa- 
tion became greater and many of the specialities became so esoteric that 
the general manager could not understand them except in the broadest 
lesigned to accomplish. Their techniques and 
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even their language he could not hope to master. The economist, the 
psychologist, the statistician, the mathematician and many others became 
indispensable parts of the larger enterprise. 

At the same time the owner-manager virtually disappeared from the 
scene to be replaced by the so-called professional manager. While this 
man might also be in the owner class, it was his managerial ability and 
not his proprietary rights, that justified his authority. No longer ruling 
by divine right, no longer managing by the seat of his pants, he has 
become a highly qualified person — a sort of general specialist skilled in 
the arts of management. He is able to co-ordinate the efforts of the more 
narrow specialists; able to plan and direct with judgment and 


imagination 


EDUCATION FOR 

MANAGEMENT 

OF FIRST IMPORTANCE 

Now this is a premature and over-simplified picture and the actual situ- 
ation is not nearly so clear, varying with the nature, the size, the history 
and the age of the enterprise. Nevertheless, it sums up the trend and it 


provides the focus for a consideration of education in business even if 


that focus is perhaps a trifle less sharp in Canada than it is in the United 


States. Also it creates a problem to the solution of which education in 
business — if it is to have purpose beyond self-justification — must be 
directed. The problem is clear and simple ; the solution is less clear ; 
the methods used in reaching the solution are immensely varied and in- 
sufficiently proven. The essential problem is this ; business no longer 
creates its own managers automatically as it once did — or appeared to 
do. It is pertinent to recall that almost within living memory there was 
no education specifically for business, and education in business was 
entirely of the apprenticeship type — the education of experience. As we 
have said, this still forms the bulk of business training and is not to be 
derogated, but by a narrow yet critical margin it falls short, even when 
it is specifically organized by means of such devices as job rotation or 
by the establishment of junior boards of directors. 

Peter Drucker in his penetrating observations on American business 
leaves the reader in no doubt that he considers management the most 
important function in our society. Reflection confirms this and leads to 
the natural conclusion that while some extremely able managers may 
evolve we dare not leave the matter entirely to chance. Nor have we 
done so. Increasingly pre-business education at least at the University 
level is aimed at producing the stuff of which managers are made and 
no doubt with some success 
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UNIVERSITY TRAINING 

We are not here concerned with pre-business education, except that, as 
indicative of the changing scene, we refer to an article on Business 
Schools‘ that is worth reading for its examination of the pros and cons. 
Here we can only refer to the statistics it presents. Probably a rough 
quarter million of the two million university students in the United States 
are specializing in studies designed to fit them for entry into the business 
world, with the hope of rising eventually to top managerial positions. 
Business majors now supply almost fifteen per cent of U. S. College 
graduates — probably the largest male group in the Universities. It may 
be unkind to suggest that the education they receive is of the trade- 
school type, but the probability exists in many cases. Indeed, in spite of 
many of the educators’ sincere efforts to make the business school at 
least semi-cultural, it cannot be denied that most students hope to be 
instructed in subjects that are immediately saleable on graduation. Also 
most industries rather expect the same thing. 

This is the expedient and perhaps realistic approach, in view of the 
headlong advance of technology. However it does contribute to the 
problem mentioned above — the diminishing ability of business to pro- 
duce automatically its own managers. And this despite the fact that 
education in business is marked by ramification and growth, and despite 
the fact that more able managers than ever before are being produced 

The demand, or at least the need, is greater than the supply and 
much of the reason lies in the fact that virtually everyone who aspires 
to be a manager must rise as a specialist. Until recently this was no great 
drawback, although even in the good old days one did hear of instances 
of the star salesman failing as a general manager, or of the fine mechanic 
failing as a foreman, both having been promoted because they were un- 
usually competent. To-day the situation is much more acute and specific 
education along specialized lines is essential to the existence of most 
businesses. Now while good specialists are probably easier to produce 
than are good generalists, we still need more specialists as such and 
more semi specialists in the substages of management. Most of the edu 


cation in business is for these groups. There is usually a bow in the 


direction of the arts of management, but the main emphasis, and quite 


proper] is on a specific phase of business such as sales, finance. per 
sonnel pure hasing and so on, because business must have the best it can 
get in each area as well as in the even more technical fields of industria] 


engineering and applied scienc 


IN SERVICII rTRAI ING 


The avenues for education for the individual while employed are ex- 
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tremely varied. If pursued for his own selfish reasons they may be some- 
what different than if followed at the behest of his employer. Whose 
time and whose money are being spent are important factors, but much 
will depend on the farsightedness of the employer and the aptitudes, 
temperament and ambition of the employee. 

We shall not be able to touch on all the agencies that can contribute 
to a man’s growth. Some are very old and some are very new. An in- 
stance of the former is reading ; and of the latter, specific tuition by a 
management consultant. Reading is a suitable and obvious place to start 
and all trainees will use it. On the whole text-books relate more to pre- 
business education, while development in a chosen specialty will look 
more to the periodical literature which is vast and extremely useful. It 
ranges from business news-magazines to the proceedings of learned 
scientific societies. Along with reading we might perhaps include corres- 
pondence courses. There are many of these dealing with industrial and 
commercial topics. Many of them are strenuous and challenging. 


PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
Another source of education is membership in associations of several 
types. There are the engineering societies, the more specialized scientific 
groups, the trade associations and the management societies. For instance, 
the young engineer will probably attend the meetings of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers where he will hear lectures on engi- 
neering topics including a modicum on management problems, because 
most engineers end in some stratum of management. Those involved 
in the techniques of scientific management will belong to such bodies 
as the Canadian Industrial Management Association or the Society for 
the Advancement of Management. Similarly there are the National Office 
Management Association, the Ontario Society of Training Directors, the 
Personnel Association and a host of others whose names are self-ex- 
planatory. Also there are trade associations for almost every industry. 
There is little point in distinguishing between Canadian and United 
States societies. The border means virtually nothing in such matters. 
United States societies have branches in Canada and Canadians attend 
United States Conferences and Schools. Noteworthy in this area are the 
excellent seminars and courses put on by the American Management 
Association or the National Industrial Conference Board. 


Even for those not able to attend lengthy courses, membership in 
local branches permits attendance at evening lectures and annual con- 
ferences, at both of which it is possible to learn of new developments 
and, perhaps more important, to mingle with others of like interests. 
Some of the societies have educational programs, which brings to mind 
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what is probably the most pointed example of education in business — 
that of the prote ssion of accountancy. Here, the greater part of the train- 
ing is obtained while on the job via actual work under close direction, 
supplemented by lectures and correspondence courses. Subsequently the 
accountant will follow his calling in the profession, or move into business 

accountancy being one of the more solid rungs in the ladder to 


management. 


ARMED SERVICES 

Although it is not usually considered as a source of business education 
there is another professional agency that deserves consideration, first for 
what it is now doing and secondly for what it might do if looked at, and 
even designed as, a source of management talent. 

We refer to the armed services — a highly specialized type of busi- 
ness, but a business by any definition. 

In the services much cf the training and education is designed to 
produce the military counterparts of the two areas we have been dis- 
cussing, and to throw them on the market at a suitable age for business 
to use them. There can be little doubt that well-trained technicians, 
especially those of non-commissioned rank, can be moved at once and 
with valuable effect into business or industry. Also it should be noted 
that the military now manage members of both sexes, as well as being 
in increasing contact with civilians in administrative, advisory and re- 
search capacities 

Fairly high-ranking officers upon retirement should also be able to 
do well as managers. Their background may have induced a certain 
rigidity, but the awareness of the values of organization, the integration 
of functions, the control and direction of people are highly useful. If the 
man is of the proper type, his military experience should make him 
invaluable in civilian life. 


EXTRA-MURAL RESOURCES 

To return to our topic it is well to note that, in general, reading and 
membership in societies while invaluable are not really examples of 
planned education, as compared with certain agencies, notably the state, 
which provide formal classes. The technical and high schools and the 
universities offer evening and extension courses in a multitude of sub- 
jects, many of them directed specifically at technical, industrial and 


business subjects. Such courses are almost invariably well attended. 


There are also commercial enterprises devoted to group education 


through correspondence or through the distribution of material which 


forms the basis of in plant classes, as for instance those devoted to fore- 
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man training. Management Consultant firms frequently provide lecture 
courses on the premises of their clients and deal with a variety of topics 
such as time-study, methods simplification, or labour relations. In addi- 
tion to this, consultants provide on-the-job training for individual mem- 
bers of client staffs in whatever phase of the business is being studied 
at the time. Instances are cost control, production control, methods 
analysis, sales forecasting, and so on. 

While it is outside the scope of this paper, mention might be made 
of business-sponsored education for the general public. The correspon- 
dence and lecture course offered by the Investment Dealers Association 
of Canada and the Department of University Extension, University of 


Toronto, is only one example in this field. 


TRADE UNION CONTRIBUTION 

Some of the Trade Unions provide courses for stewards in certain phases 
of business as well as in the field of negotiation and industrial relations. 
Also participation in bargaining and in the processing of grievances is 
highly educational for the steward who has aspirations. Along these 
same lines we should not omit reference to the committees established by 
the Federal Department of Labour under the Labour-Management Co- 
operation Sect.on. 

There are many other agencies and we trust that omission of direct 
reference will not be taken as an affront. Most of the education promoted 
by the methods we have outlined is still mainly directed at improvement 
in a specialty. Even foreman training, which is management education 
of a sort, does not move very far towards the discovery and nurture of 


top-management talent. 


MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT, 
TREND OF THE FUTURE 

Here we encounter the crucial distinction between semi-technical train- 
ing and what has come to take on a special meaning under the term 


Management Development. This is not to say that all the approaches 


we have mentioned do not contribute to management development. Top 


level managers must pass through the specialist phase and on the whole 
must give good account of themselves. On the other hand the specialist 
tends not to be a good generalist, as we have noted. This is not so in 
every case and there are those who have great qualities in both fields. 
It is a major duty of top-managers to perpetuate their function by finding 
and developing those few who will be able to succeed them and do a 

still better job than their predecessors. 
This is very different from the shot-gun approach of foreman train- 
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ing for instance, and depends almost entirely on the proper selection of 
the man. The selection on the whole will come from personal observation 
and thoughtful appraisal over a long period, in which test situations can 
be created or at least observed. Personality and aptitude testing, job 
rotation, the opinion of outside experts, the opinion of colleagues and 
supervisors, all contribute. There is nothing essentially new in this. It is 
merely the amplification of the time-honoured practice of the owner- 
manager taking a bright young man under his wing. 

The latter is still feasible in small companies, but in the larger corp- 
orations it has to be formalized into a ‘Management Development’ pro 
gram to do much the same thing. Whether the company is large or small, 
there are outside agencies that can be of great benefit in the actual 
development which may involve an educational program of some sub 
stance. Much of it will not differ greatly from the several avenues men- 
tioned above for the development of the specialist. That is to say there 
will be a good deal of reading of both technical and general literature; 
membership in associations and even attendance at classes. In fact the 
latter is becoming of singular importance. Men of middle age as well as 
younger men are given leave to attend advanced courses of a broad and 
stimulating nature in some of the universities. For instance, the business 
school at Harvard, with its thirteen-week courses, is highly regarded 
The counterpart in Canada is the five-week summer course at the Uni 
versity of Western Ontario. Almost all the universities in Canada and 
the United States make greater or lesser attempts to meet some of the 
need for executive development apart from their graduate courses. 

In some cases the student is given a year’s leave to pursue business 
studies and one of the more striking actions recently has been the spon 
soring of an Institute of Humanistic Studies by the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany of Pennsylvania.' The ten-month curriculum at the University of 


Pennsylvania is challenging. It is designed to inspire intellectual and 


cultural activity among other things and does not list ‘business’ subjects 


Selected young men are given a vear’s leave to attend. They are, of 
course, mainly employees of the Bell Telephone ¢ ompany of Pennsyl 
vania, but other Bell Companies may participate 

This mature and liberal procedure is experimental and is not dupli- 
cated in Canada as vet. It is mentioned here as indicating a trend in 
executive thought. It is an outcome of the conviction that ; “No longer 
do the promotion winning virtues automatically qualify a man for the 
job to which they lift him’ (University of Pennsylvania). One cannot 
know to what extent this philosophy pervades the Canadian scene, but 
it is probably more the exception than the rule and the tendency, even 
when grooming for a top-level position, is to stress business subjects, 
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although men of some maturity are given extended leave to attend 

Canadian or USA university. This will happen in large or small com- 
panies, with the large companies supplementing the academic work 
with company courses, job rotation and the numerous other devices 


designed to round out a man’s business training, polish him a little and 
prepare him for the responsibilities he will not be able to delegate when 
he comes to manage managers and staff experts. 

In one form or another ‘Management Development’ directed towards 
the disclosure and cultivation of managerial talent, must be given priority 
in large companies and small. It is almost the only way for the organism 
to insure its life. Viewed in its broadest sense it is probé ably the most 


pointedly essential area of education in our economy. It is education in 
business in the truest and most vital sense. 
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PUTTING 
THE ELEPHANT 
TOGETHER 


J]. S. Cram 


Few of the people engaged in ‘rural adult education’ in Canada would 
describe their work in those words. A fair proportion of them have never 
thought about adult education as such. They're extension men, or field- 
men, or administrators, or something else; but adult educators, never ! 
That doesn’t mean that these people are incompetent. It does indicate 
lack of information and of communication. 

This situation recalls Buddha’s story of the blind men from Hin- 
dustan, who went to see the elephant. Each mistook a different part for 
the whole animal, and couldn’t understand why the others had such 
silly ideas about it. The analogy is pertinent here because similar mis- 
takes are widely made in rural adult education in Canada. These errors 
will undoubtedly become less common as more workers discover that the 
individual aspects of the work are just parts of a jigsaw which, when all 
put together, will represent the whole subject. But relatively few have 
vet made that discovery. 


SEGMENTATION 

Why the preoccupation with limited areas ? The reason is probably that 
the work is carried on by so many different agencies, with no over-all 
agreement on what rural adult education is, where it should go, how it 
can get there, or how the various agencies could best co-operate to pro- 


duce the desired results. Each agency tends to believe that its particular 


job is really the body of the elephant and that anything else is merely a 


frill. 


DEFINITION 

What do we mean by rural adult education, anyway ? The answer de- 
pends on who replies to the question. Possibly we can find a generally 
acceptable definition by examining the work done by the chief agencies 
which deal with rural people. This may be a better approach than to 
consider statements of objectives — for the dual reason that some of these 
agencies have no stated aims, and others say one thing but appear to do 
another. 


All of these agencies are trying to educate, inform, develop or or- 
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ganize farm people. So let’s start by considering a definition of rural adult 
education broad enough to include all these objectives. It might come 
out something like this : “A process of education and development which 
will help farm people to 1) make a better living (2) develop their 
individual personalities, abilities, interests and activities (3) band to- 
gether to solve their own problems and (4) take their full part in public 
affairs’ 

Unfortunately, many people who are working toward one or more 
of these objectives simply aren't aware that theyre engaged in adult 
education. Over vast areas the term is seldom heard, even with restricted 
application. Agricultural circles tend to use the term ‘extension’ to de- 
scribe their advisory and information work. But, whether they recognize 
it or not, agricultural extension is simply a specialized form of adult 
education, with the stress placed more on technical subject matter than 


on the broader objectives. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 

How does the work now being done fit the definition we have given for 
rural adult education? The answer varies from province to province 
from region to region. But generally, the end product fails to add up to 
the total indicated in this definition. Why ? Partly because of the in- 
adequate resources adult educators have, partly because these resources 
are not being used to full effect. Why not ? Basically, because of lack of 
co-ordination. Whatever agreement there may have been among some of 
these agencies, few of them have made much progress toward integrating 
their work with other rural adult education activities. Many ignore tech- 
niques developed and proven elsewhere. Some just fail to take advantage 


of opportunities, through lack of initiative or information. 


PROVINCIAL DEPARTMENTS 
OF AGRICULTURI 
Far the most important agencies in rural adult education, from the stand- 
point of size of full-time staff, are the provincial departments of agricul- 
ture. Little agricultural research is undertaken by the provinces, so most 
of their agricultural workers are engaged in some aspect of extension. 
Chief points of direct contact with rural people are extension services, 
whose aim is to improve efficiency in production, marketing and home- 
making through disseminating useful information. 

The agricultural representatives and district home economists, who 
are fieldmen for these extension branches, are the general practitioners 


of agricultural medicine. Their job like that of the country doctor, is not 


only to diagnose trouble, but to suggest practical remedies. Unfortunately, 
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they're working in a field even more complex than that of the doctor. 
It includes all the biological and physical sciences, with inter-relation- 
ships in application. Besides this background material, the ‘ag rep’ needs 
the ability to relate information to local conditions, and to get farmers 
to accept it. This requires a sound knowledge of educational psychology, 
rural sociology, economics, local habits and extension methods. 

Specialized help is often needed. Like most country doctors, the ag 
rep may have a hard time getting it because the specialists are usually 
far away. Some of them are in research services ; others are in different 
fic'ds of adult education. Wherever they are, there’s seldom much liaison 
between them and the ag rep; and all suffer as a result of this poor 
co-ordination. 


RAL CONTRIBUTION 
Most of the research in Canadian agriculture is carried on by the Do- 
minion Department of Agriculture. The B N a Act's relegation of education 
to the provinces has been interpreted as including extension ; so the 
Dominion officially is barred from undertaking an active extension pro- 
gram. However, any agency that secures information at public expense 


has some responsibility in seeing that this information gets out to the 


public So the Dominion has deve loped some channels for this purpose. 


In fact, each of its five services undertakes functions which are basically 
educational. Through public meetings, letters private conversations, press 
and radio, Dominion government employ ees turn out information on the 
work they're doing, and make recommendations concerning farm practice. 
But much of this information needs a lot of processing before farmers are 


willing to accept it for their own use. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
Universities take part in rural adult education through providing speakers 
on technical subjects in agriculture and home-making, such as livestock 
management or vegetable canning. They also arrange short courses on 
subject matter areas of interest to farm people. A few, such as Macdonald 
College, have long been particularly interested in developing more effec 
tive rural leadership. At St. Francois Xavier and Laval the main stress 
has been laid on encouraging economic co-operation as a basis for adult 
education programs 

Alberta offers a number of courses on academic subjects by corres 
pondence and radio. And the Ontario Agricultural College at Guelph 
through its Agricultural Economics Department, has started a new type 
of program in which the university co-operates with co-operatives in 
studying their operation 
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FARM ORGANIZATIONS 

The main farm groups are the Federations of Agriculture and the 
Farmers’ Unions. Provincial Federations have as members the major 
farm organizations in each province, including the big agricultural co- 
operatives. They come together in the Canadian Federation of Agri- 
culture, which tries to influence national policy in favour of agriculture. 
The cra also carries on considerable informational and educational 


work, including co-sponsorship of National Farm Radio Forum. 


FARM UNIONS 

Farm Unions are based on individual membership, rather than group 
affiliation, and in the prairie provinces many of their locals are quite 
active. Provincial groups work together on a broader basis through the 
interprovincial Farm Union Council, which is largely a pressure group. 
Younger and more aggressive than the Federations, the Unions have 
fought for supremacy provincially and nationally. However, the Alberta 
Farmers’ Union has now been a member of the Alberta Federation for 
several years, and in Saskatchewan there are signs of a rapprochement. 
Even in Manitoba there are clear indications that members of both 
groups would like to see the rift healed ; but so far they've been unable 
to get together 


WOMENS GROUPS 

Women’s groups include Women’s Institutes sponsored by provincial 
departments of agriculture — and many church and community organi- 
zations. In the aggregate they do a great deal of useful work, providing 
a chance for members to broaden their interests and information, and 
secure experience in organization, as well as raising funds for other 


purposes 


FARM RADIO FORUM 
Most rural communities have some sort of agricultural society or co- 
operative, and several church and women’s groups. However, relatively 


few neighbourhoods have provision for bringing together a cross-section 


of local people, so they can discuss their affairs as a whole. Exceptions 


are those with Farm Forums. In each of these Forums a few neighbours 
gather weekly throughout the winter to listen to a national broadcast 
on some subject of general interest and then discuss it, with the help 
of printed material supplied by National Farm Radio Forum, ending 
with a report to a central office. A uN Esco study described this tech- 
nique as a unique type of adult education. 

Forums provide a bridge between the rural neighbourhood and the 
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community and special interest groups. In addition to this, through their 
group techniques they develop the information, experience, skills and 
self-confidence of members, enabling them to take more intelligent and 
constructive part in organizations generally. National Farm Radio Forum 
also sponsors workshops at convenient points across Canada, where adult 
educators can learn something about special skills that will increase their 
effectiveness. 


MASS COMMUNICATION MEDIA 

Another of the really important elements in rural adult education is the 
mass communications complex of press, radio, television and film. Survey 
after survey in the United States has shown that farm people look to 


these agencies as their most important source of useful information. In 


most rural districts a high percentage listen regularly to the noon-hour 
farm broadcasts of the c pc, which deal with markets and matters of 
current agricultural interest, and include plays which put across a lot 
of up-to-date information in sugar-coated form. Quite a few private 
stations also have good farm programs. 

Rural people look to the farm press particularly for information on 
farming and rural living, for news of developments and events in agri- 
culture and rural organization, for background on people and activities 
in the news, and for interpretation of how events from the regional to 
the international level may affect them. 

The National Film Board is another agency that can provide farm 
people with useful information in palatable and readily understood form. 
It is particularly interested in working with local groups through film 
councils, and having these groups use specially selected films to lead 
into organized discussions of subjects affecting them. In some places 
Farm Forums and other rural people make considerable use of N FB 
films and personnel. 

Thus many agencies are involved in getting information to farm 
people. Some of them are also interested in developing these peoples’ 
ability to make better use of the information they receive, and to secure 
additional information. Among them these agencies do a great deal of 
useful work. But they could do much more if they had a clear-cut com- 


mon objective, toward which each could work along its own special line. 


LACK OF CO-ORDINATION 

STEMS FROM PAST EXPERIENCE 

Why this unresolved situation ? It arises from the expansion of agencies 
set up originally to do specific jobs. People here and there saw special 
needs, and did what they could to meet them. That was all to the good. 
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The trouble came when these services expanded their fields, but failed 
to recognize the value of co-operation with other agencies engaged in 
similar work. This can be explained only by tracing a little of the back- 
ground of extension services. 

The need for government to take a more active part in agricultural 
extension was first recognized officially in Ontario, with the appointment 
of an agricultural representative in 1913. This was closely followed by 
Ottawa's Agricultural Instruction Act, which provided for grants under 
which agricultural representative services were set up in the other eight 
provinces. Since then these services have been greatly expanded, and 
occasionally supplemented in an attempt to keep up with the many 
rapid changes in agriculture. But no move has been made to provide 
over-all integration of extension work done by provinces, dominion, 
universities and other agencies. Even within individual departments, 
gears often fail to mesh 


INADEQUATE TRAINING 

IN EXTENSION METHODS 

As for training in extension, no university in Canada gives a full-fledged 
course in it. Several offer courses which contain some of the ingredients, 
but not one of them is equipped to turn out graduates who have majored 
in extension. Yet research in the United States has shown that extension 
education is a very complex subject which deserves careful study and 
planning. A report on Extension Programs, Policies and Goals, issued in 
1948 by the Department of Agriculture and the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities’ has considerable to say about this. 

If extension workers are to be expected to meet today’s challenge 
they must be well educated for their jobs in the fullest sense of the word, 
states the report. Curricula of the land-grant colleges cannot aim at pro- 
viding specific solutions to all problems to be faced by their students in 
all the different types of activity in which they will eventually engage. 
However, extension work has become of sufficient importance as a pro- 
fession to warrant specific consideration by college administrators in 
curricula determination 


A TRAINING PROGRAM SUGGESTED 


The report listed nine objectives in the development of educational pro- 


grams for the training of extension workers. The goal, it said, should be 
to prepare workers with : 


1. Basic grounding in the physical and social sciences of significance 
to life in rural America 


2. Familiarity with reliable sources of important information. 
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3. Understanding of the background, philosophy, objectives, policies 
and organization of the extension system. 

4. Skill in applying principles of psychology and education to ex- 
tension teaching, supervision and administration 

5. Ability to organize rural people and stimulate leadership among 
them 

6. Understanding of the processes by which rural people and ex- 
tension workers co-operatively can analyze local problems, arrive at 
potentially sound solutions, and develop a county extension program. 

7. Knowledge of the problems and procedures of adult and out-of- 
school youth education 

8. Skill in organizing, interpreting and presenting basic economic, 
social, technical and scientific data, and their implications in rural life. 

9. Understanding of the techniques and processes of evaluating the 


effectiveness of extension programs 


SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 

Whatever other devices are used for development of individuals, adult 
education still depends on dissemination of information and ideas. How 
this process works has been outlined by two sociologists at lowa State 
College, after intensive study of thirty-five major extension research 
projects. Their report, entitled How Farm People Accept New Ideas,* 
shows that five major stages are involved in the process. These are : 
1. Awareness, where a person knows about the idea, but lacks details : 
2. Interest, where he has some facts and figures, and sees possibilities ; 
3. Evaluation, or a period of mental trial, where he weighs alternatives 
and possibly decides to test the idea ; 4. Trial, or experimental use of the 
idea on a small scale ; 5. Adoption, where he puts it into large scale, 
continued use. 

In stimulating awareness, mass media such as farm publications, 
radio, T v and newspapers were far out ahead, followed by government 
agencies — including universities neighbours and salesmen. At the 
interest stage, mass media were still out in front, but the gap was con 
siderably narrowed. From the evaluation stage on, neighbours took first 


spot, followed by government agencies, mass media and salesmen. That 


gives some guidance on the methods to stress at each stage of a specific 


program 

More detailed information on the relative values of methods is 
given in the United States Department of Agriculture handbook Exten- 
sion Teaching Methods,’ based on forty years of co-operative extension 
work. It divides extension methods into three main groups : 1. Individual 
contact methods, such as work by agricultural representatives with indi- 
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vidual farmers ; 2. Group methods such as meetings ; 3. Mass methods 


involving transmission of official extension information through press 
radio and television. Only material prepared by official extension workers 
for press, radio and Tt v is included in this analysis. No account is taken 
of the great bulk of material used by these media which originated with 
their own staffs or correspondents. 

In its breakdown of the effectiveness of different methods in getting 
farmers to adopt new practices, 25 per cent of the new practices were 
credited to individual contact methods, 33 per cent to group contact 
methods and 23 per cent to mass media methods. For the remaining 19 
per cent credit was given to ‘indirect influence’ — the passing on of in- 
formation from neighbour to neighbour. 

Another breakdown, based on the effectiveness of each method in 
relation to cost, gives the individual contact method the lowest ratio 
of .82, group contact 1.20 and mass media 1.59. Further analysis shows 
press and radio stories were most effective of all methods, with a ratio 
of effectiveness in relation to cost of 2.96 almost three times the 
average. Comparative ratings for some other methods were: circular 
letters 1.83 ; office calls 1.56 ; general meetings 1.43 ; bulletins 1.40 and 


farm or home visits 1.13 


CANADIAN RESEARCH DATA 

Little use of such information is made in Canada. However, a few people 
have seen the need for gathering similar data here. Within the last few 
years two economists, Dr Helen Abell of the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture and Dr Sol Sinclair of the University of Manitoba have pre- 
sented some figures on where farm people get their information.’ These 
agree closely with the us 4 results, and they certainly point the need for 
more widespread research on relative effectiveness of extension methods 


in this country. 


PROVINCIAL CO-ORDINATION 

During the last few years other signs of progress have appeared. The 
first real attempt to integrate services within a province was made in 
Saskatchewan in 1945, when a provincial advisory council for the agri- 
cultural representative service was set up. Its members included officials 


of the Provincial Department, Dominion Department, University of 


Saskatchewan and farm organizations. In addition, Saskatchewan _pro- 


vided for establishment of municipal and district boards, representing 
municipalities and farmers at large, to help departmental officials in plan 
ning extension programs and to assist in their execution 


Since then, other provinces have made moves of their own. Nova 
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Scotia has sponsored Farm Forums as an effective way of getting people 
to discuss their problems and bringing attention to bear on those that 
can’t be solved locally. Extension director C. A. Douglas says : “We expect 
agricultural representatives to take an interest in community work, and 
Farm Forum is one phase of the work they can follow up quite closely. 
Many of our farm leaders today have taken a more active part in this 
work since they became interested through Farm Forums’. 

National Farm Radio Forum workshops for teaching skills essential 
to group work are now drawing participants from departments of agri- 
culture as well as other agencies involved in extension. Three five-day 
regional workshops last fall drew agricultural representatives from Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia, as well as representatives of Adult Education 
Divisions, co-operatives, the National Film Board and farm groups. Two 
one-day workshops in Manitoba drew similar personnel. 

British Columbia is trving out other systems. One involves annual 
conferences where workers interested in the various aspects of natural 
resources including human resources listen to a wide variety of 
papers and discuss their content. B. c. also brings extension experts from 
the United States to describe their methods of operation at conferences 
of agricultural representatives It has initiated regional conferences on 
special problems which bring together personnel] of all the services in 
the area concerned. And it has started setting up 4-u Club councils, 
where leaders and departmental personnel get together to discuss pro- 
grams and methods 

Ontario has inaugurated annual short courses where agricultural 
representatives can learn about developments in marketing from the 
people who know most about them. This is a big advance in spreading 
information on marketing, which has been sorely neglected in the past, 
and is still a stepchild with most departments of agriculture. 

Alberta has its Banff School of Fine Arts, where courses covering a 
wide range of skills are given or sponsored by the University of Alberta. 
Group development workshops are carried on in Quebec jointly by Mac 
donald College and Laval University, and in Saskatchewan by the Adult 
Education Service of the Department of Education. Folk schools give 
considerable leadership training in Nova Scotia, where they're supported 


by the department of agriculture, and in Ontario, where support comes 


mainly from farm groups, such as co operatives and county federations 
of agriculture. Manitoba has leadership camps and folk schools under 
federation of agriculture auspices. 

Working agreements on publications have been made between some 


departments of agriculture and universities, to avoid unnecessary dupli 
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cation. Broadest of such arrangements is a dominion-provincial-university 


scheme for turning out recommended plans for farm buildings 


LACK OF FEDERAL CO-ORDINATION 

These developments have helped extension personnel to secure informa- 
tion and develop skills. But most of the benefits are limited to the per- 
sonnel within one particular province, or in a particular subject matter 
area. No provision has yet been made for hooking up all extension agen- 
cies to a single pipeline, through which all would receive the benefit of 


any new information or techniques developed anywhere along the line. 


FUTURE rRENDS 

Here and there, though, interprovincial boundaries have been bridged 
The best example of this is the Canadian Council on 4-4 Club work, the 
organization sponsoring rural junior club activities. Council members 
include representatives of provincial and dominion departments, univer- 
sities and commercial concerns that support the program. 

Provincialism got another setback with the formation of the Can- 
adian Agricultural Extension Council. It brought together senior extension 
officers from each provincial department to discuss their common prob- 
lems. It has urged that a course in extension be set up in at least one 
Canadian university, and its suggestions for content agree fairly closely 
with the recommendations made by the joint committee in the United 
States. As time goes on, the council will probably see fit to widen its 
membership base so as to bring together all the people working in agri- 
cultural extension 

rhe latest development is the current organization of a Canadian 
Farm Writers’ and Broadcasters’ Association,? dedicated to speeding up 
and improving the flow of information from source to use. Part of the 
function of this organization, which has regional and provincial sections, 
is to direct the attention of people interested in extension to methods 
which have been effective elsewhere, and to urge that more of them be 
tried out in Canada. It also urges establishment of a course on agricul 
tural extension at a Canadian university, along with a program of ex- 
tension research 

It is obvious from this that official agricultural agencies have mostly 


been preoccupied with things, while those who recognize themselves as 


adult educators have placed the stress on principles. A third group in- 


cluding Farm Forums, some of the colleges and the mass media have 
started with pe ople ind worked out both wavs through people's interests 
Each of these elements is useful, but the us a research quoted has shown 
that the third approach is likely to be acceptable to more rural people. 
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That approach is gaining wider support all the time, as shown by trends 
of the last few years 

Plans now in the wind include wider establishment of adult educa- 
tion workshops in which more extension personnel would take part. In 
many places these people now feel a need for opportunities to develop 
their skills, but have found no means of satisfying it. Such workshops 
might provide at least part of the answer. Besides getting information 
and developing skills, people taking part in them would come in contact 
with others operating in closely related fields, which might lead to close 
co-operation. 

An ideal situation would be to have all adult education services in 
Canada working together in a common cause. Through a co-ordinated 
program they could pool their information, experience and techniques 
in working toward one main objective the improved well-being of all 
the people of Canada. Each of the many skills of adult education could 
be put to effective use in all the specialized interest areas, resulting in 
increased effectiveness of the work as a whole, which would be reflected 
in greater support 


Thus adult educators could train agricultural extension men in 


techniques such as the use of : 1. representative groups for problem find 


ing and program planning 2. mass communications agencies for dissem 
ination of information 3. workshops for developing skills such as organi 
zation, discussion and recreation leadership, and publicity and informa- 
tion writing and 4. surveys for evaluation of methods. And in return 
agricultural extension personnel could carry on more of the organizational 
work of adult education, which would provide a firmer base for their 
technical information programs 

That would be a much more satisfactory situation than the present 
one, where so much duplication of effort is required for a lot of people to 
get the same information, where meetings compete for audiences and 
where energies are needlessly dissipated because few people know what 


the others are doing or how they do it 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

What would be the first step toward this promised land ? Obviously, it’s 
a conference of the numerous agencies in Canadian rural adult education 
That conference might launch a three-fold project : 1. Make an appraisal 
of the services and experience of the numerous agencies, and their inter 
relationships 2. Inaugurate careful studies of the important basic problems 
in adult education work, and of how similar problems have been solved 
elsewhere 3. Develop definite recommendations as to how all rural adult 
education services in Canada could be co-ordinated to do the best pos 
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sible job in the future. 


Who should take the initiative in calling such a conference ? If 
everyone follows the example of the mice who wanted to bell the cat, 
it will never be done. So it’s up to any organization that recognizes the 
need and is prepared to take some responsibility for meeting it. The 
Canadian Association for Adult Education could make a great contribu- 


tion by calling such a conference, for the greater good of the people of 
Canada. 
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EDUCATION 
AND COMMUNICATION 
IN TRANSITION 


Neil Morrison 


MASS MEDIA THE PRODUCT OF 
TECHNOLOGICAL REVOLUTION 

Before we can attempt to deal with the problem of the present — and 
future — role of adult education in our society we need to be concerned 
with finding answers to a prior question : what kind of society are we 
living in ? What is the social framework within which adult education 
must function now ? And in the future ? And we cannot afford to assume, 
consciously or unconsciously, that the nature and functioning of that 
society, or its values, are the same as the society in which we grew up or 
the kind of society for which our parents, teachers and preachers edu- 
cated us. 

Similarly, if one is to understand the effects of the mass communi- 
cation media on popular education, the first question is not concerning 
their impact on adult education as such, but rather about their impact 
on society, on popular culture and ways of life generally. 

During the past thirty-five or forty years our society has undergone 
radical changes. A technological revolution has been and still is in pro- 
gress — a kind of second industrial revolution of remarkable speed and 
scope. One of its most marked features has been a revolution in the 
means of communication 

This technological revolution may be more fundamental in character 
and more far-reaching in its social consequences than the more clearly 
visible political revolutions in other parts of the world, with which it is 
not unconnected by any means. 


How does the world today impinge on the consciousness of a five- 


year old as compared with the world perceived in 1919-20 ? For example, 


our five-year old son has never known a world without television. 

To our children, the childhood world of their parents seems a 
strange, remote world, almost incomprehensible — one you read or hear 
about that existed in the distant past but which has little resemblance to 
the every-day world they know and experience. A world in which tele- 
vision, radio, movies, comic books, picture magazines and newspapers — 
as well as books — occupy a large share of their time and attention ; a 


world in which atomic energy, electronic brains, jet planes, guided mis- 
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siles and even space travel are taken for granted ; a world in which even 
five-vear olds in their own homes see actuality reports as they happe n of 
everything in the wide world from fighting to fashion 

In dogmatic and summary fashion I would say that three of the 
major factors which distinguish our world from the world of 1919-20 
and which have very direct relevance for the future of both adult edu- 
cation and the mass media — are vastly more communication (and trans- 
portation) facilities ; more leisure time (and more consumer services) 
more education. These are outcomes of the technological revolution. 

Increased communication facilities, increased leisure and higher 
levels of formal education are now all features of the life of the mass 
of citizens. No longer are the means and the time to understand and 
enjoy the world we live in confined to a relatively small, privileged élite 
Life for increasing masses of people is now assuming a more reasonable 
and proper balance between work and leisure. For the first time the tech- 


nical and physical bases for a genuinely democratic popular culture exist 


4 NEW POPULAR ¢ 

NOW A POSSIBILITY 

The phenomenon of mass leisure-time has become a major social reality 
since the end of the second world war. It is directly related to the mass 
media phenomenon and an understanding of the two developments goes 
hand in hand. It may seem obvious to say that increased leisure, and the 


increasing use by the masses of print, radio, movies and television, are 


of vital concern to adult educators as well as to other professional groups 


such as teachers, the clergy, social workers, business men, government 
officials and politicians. But in my experience there is a distinct lack of 
understanding of the scope and significance of this development and 
indeed, one might Sav, a resistance to accepting the facts 

What are the future implications of this new leisure ? How does a 
leisure-oriented as opposed to a work-oriented society function ? What 
are the values inherent in, or appropriate to, a consumer-based society 


of abundance as compared with an economy of scarcity ? 


MASS MEDIA 

rRANSMISSION Of} VALUES 

In recent vears the vital social function of reinforcing and transmitting 
existing value systems, which was formerly the primar responsibility of 
the family, the school and the church, has to a considerable extent been 
taken over by the mass communication media.' This is one of the principal 
effects of the mass media. Franklin Fearing, the American social psycho- 
logist, in discussing the social function of all forms of ‘story-telling’, says : 
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‘The folk tale, medieval morality play, classical drama, as well as films, 
radio and Tv programs both reflect and transmit the major values of a 
culture’ 

There is another closely related major type of effect of the mass 
media which Fearing calls ‘problem solving and the acquisition of new 
experience. He points out that the content of the communication is 
utilized by the individual as a means of mastering particular problems, 
or as a form of adjustment to social stress. We do not include here the 
use of the mass media in the formal instructional situation but, rather, 
in the situation in which films, radio, or T v are sought by the individual 
as a means of understanding himself or his world or as a means of 
acquiring new experience.’ 

Communications theory generally accepts the thesis that the mass 
media transmit and reflect existing value svstems. But actually what 
values do they reflect in the main ? Is there a process of selection by 
which certain values are emphasized and others played down or largely 
ignored ? A process in which decisions are determined by the outcome 
of a variety of social pressures at work on the operators of the media, by 
their own conscious or unconscious beliefs, and by their assumptions 
about what their mass audiences are like ? 

In a rapidly changing society what role do the mass media play ? 
Do thev tend to conserve the status quo and reinforce existing values as 
is generally assumed : or do they facilitate and accelerate change in un 
suspected ways ? When values and wavs of living are themselves shifting, 
what aspects get selected for presentation and consumption through the 
mass media and how ? 

These questions immediately raise the crucial issue of ownership and 
control of the means of communication. The prevalence and power of 
these expensive new media certainly impose an obligation of social re- 
sponsibility on their operators whether the ownership is public or privat 


At this stage it is not possible to offer definite and conclusive answers 


to these questions about the social effects of the mass media partly be 


cause we are still in midstream with change and innovation constant] 
taking place around us and partly because there just is not enough 
reliable data available on which to base judgme nts. More research, more 
theoretical analysis, more critical thought and discussion are needed 
This is one function the adult education movement might undertake con 


sciously to stimulate in the future 


RELATIONSHIP 

AND THI NEM I 

Let me cite one illustration of the leisure-ma® media relationship from 
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my own recent experience. The c 8 c Audience Division has undertaken a 
before-and-after study about the impact of television on a Canadian com- 
munity. In our personal-interview survey of a sample of over 500 house- 
holds in the Halifax-Dartmouth metropolitan area we included questions 


about leisure-time and participation in community activities. One ques- 


tion was: ‘In general, would you say that your work or your responsi- 
bilities in the home leave you enough time to do the things you would 
like to do?’ My expectation, based no doubt on my personal feelings 
about modern life and my observations about the life of my friends and 
associates, was that a great majority would answer “No. To my astonish- 
ment, over half the respondents indicated they had plenty of time to do 
what they wanted to do. Another, to me, unexpected result, probably 
predicated on the view frequently expressed in adult education circles 
that our communities are over-organized, was the finding that forty per 
cent of the people interviewed were not active in any kind of community 
organization, including the whole range from religious associations to 
sports clubs. 

And many of us still ask ourselves increduously how people can 
possibly find the time to spend an average of three hours a day or more 
watching television ! 

We did our interviewing just before the c B c-1 v station went on the 
air on December 20, 1954. At that, time television for all practical pur- 
poses was not available in Halifax. Only twelve months later it was 
estimated that practically half of all the households in Halifax had tv 
sets. One is at least entitled to ask, whether there isn’t some connection 
between the amount of free time most people now have and the astonish- 
ingly rapid sale of television sets which has occurred in Canada in the 
last three years. 


GROWTH OF TELEVISION 

The expansion of television throughout the world since 1946 — and par- 
ticularly during the past five years, has been so rapid that the figures of 
its growth cannot keep pace with the actual situation from month to 
month. But nowhere including the United States — has the rate of 
development both in the production and distribution of receiving sets 
and in the production and transmission of programs, been so rapid and 
so dramatic as in Canada. In the summer of 1952 there was no Canadian 
television and about 100,000 receivers concentrated mostly in Southern 
Ontario where some American stations could be received. Less than four 
vears later, by July 1956, there will be thirty-seven stations — thirty Eng- 
lish and seven French, broadcasting in all parts of the country and linked 
together in the national system either by micro-wave relay or by kine- 
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scope recording. Around two and a quarter million sets will have been 
sold and over half of all Canadian households will actually have tele- 
vision in their homes a more than twenty-fold increase in under four 
years. Over eighty per cent of the whole population will be within good 
viewing range of a television station. In many areas T v ownership will be 
over two-thirds of all families, rising to four-fifths or more in the densely 
populated metropolitan areas of Montreal and Toronto, as well as 
Windsor. 

Within three years, by early 1959, it is predicted that ninety per 
cent of the Canadian population will be within reach of good coverage 
and that probably three-quarters of all families will own at least one T v 
set. The coast-to-coast micro-wave network will be in operation and it 


is likely that colour tT v will be a reality in a good many homes. 


TRENDS IN TV PROGRAMS 

The quantity and choice of tT v programs available will undoubtedly in- 
crease. And I venture to predict that the quality of programs will also 
improve. I believe there is already evidence in both Canada and the 
United States of a growing critical appreciation and sharper taste dis- 
crimination on the part of the consuming public. The mass media oper- 
ators are beginning to realize that a flood of shoddy, mediocre material 
will not satisfy the needs and interests of increasingly large segments 
of their mass audiences — even in the straight entertainment field. 

For example, what happens to consumer tastes when Ed Sullivan 
introduces excerpts from operas like The Saint of Bleeker Street or dramas 
like The Lark on his mass appeal variety show ? Or when Kraft Theatre 
puts on significant original television dramas like Marty or Patterns which 
turn out to be great popular successes ? Or when N BC is reported to get 
audiences of around thirty million people in the United States of America 
for such programs as Cyano de Bergerac, Sadler's Wells Ballet performing 
The Sleeping Beauty, or Shaw's Caesar and Cleopatra? This is danger 
ously close to ‘culture’ even in the high-brow sense. The Black Bonspiel 
of Willie MacCrimmon or Anne of Green Gables presented by c Bc - T v 
on Folio this winter may not be high-culture in the classical sense but 
they did provide good dramatic entertainment and revealing comment 


about the Canadian scene and way of life. 


THE EFFECTS OF TELEVISION 

It is now generally recognized that television has become a powerful 
social force. Although no one yet knows what all its effects will be it 
seems obvious that it is by far the most potent instrument of communi- 


cation yet devised ; an instrument possessing an enormous potential for 
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either good or ill in our society 

Aside from the general educational impact of the total television 
program output of information and entertainment in the sense of its 
effects on the ideas, attitudes and habits of viewers, which are still 
largely undetermined — enough research has already been done to estab- 
lish television as one of the most effective methods of direct instruction 
or learning. Here is a new, highly efficient channel by which educators 
may reach thousands, hundreds of thousands or millions of adults, as 
well as children, with a wide variety of subject matter of a formal or 
informal educational characte 

There is a great deal of moralizing, and little scientific evidence one 
way or the other, about the possible ill effects of violence on Tv or of 
passive viewing This attitude ignores the many positive values which 


children, and adults too, may absorb from television 


POSITIVE ASPECTS OF TELEVISION 

Cowboys, puppets, circuses and vaudeville form only part of the t v bill- 
of-fare. Children freque ntly have more interests than we give them credit 
for and 1 v satisfies their needs in a variety of ways with frequently sur 
prising results of an educational nature. I remember many revealing 
vignettes from our own family experience this year. For example, ou 
twelve-vear old son shushing up his young sister so that he could hear 
what Prime Minister Eden was saying in his speech to the members of 
Parliament in Ottawa, while she insisted on asking questions about per- 
sonalities and procedures in the House. More was learned about civics 
government and world affairs that afternoon than in any three social 
studies periods On another occasion, everyone from five to forty shared 
the enjoyment of a lusty performance of The Shooting of Dan McCreu 
by the Royal Winnipeg Ballet, accompanied by a family reading of the 
whole Service poem and a discussion about the Yukon. 

Or take a couple of examples in the realm of the discussion of ideas 
This past winter an average of around 150,000 homes in the Montreal 
area alone watched Les Idées en Marche, the French network counter 
part of Citizens’ Forum. Half a million or more French-speaking Can 
adians learned about conditions in Algeria, Brazil, India, or Poland, 
through following André Laurandeau’s urbane and relatively serious 
weekly program of interviews about people, places and events around 
the world, called Pays et Merveilles. One could also talk about the size 


and kind of audiences watching other special interest programs like 


Concert Hour, Télétheatre, Folio or Exploring Minds. How many of these 
Canadians have ever before had the means, the opportunity or the in- 


centive to see opera or ballet, symphony or good drama or graphic 
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reports on s ientific deve lopments 4 

I have discussed principally the television sector of the mass media 
because it is the newest and most explosive phase of the communica- 
tions revolution, but revealing facts could be reported on the mass 
circulation of newspapers, magazines, pocket-type books and records. 
Although movies and radio suffered initial set-backs from television they 
are still a vital influence. Certainly television is producing changes in 
both changes which I am optimistic enough to think may result in 
improved quality 


IMPACT Of} rv ON RADIO 
tadio is apparently now an essential part of normal daily life. Radio sets 
are still selling like hot-cakes in Canada and the United States — in fact 
last vear in the Us A more radio sets were sold than television. There are 
now over six million sets in use in Canada. Whereas around 1935 about 
two-thirds of all Canadian families had radios, owns rship is now practi- 
cally universal amounting to ninety-seven per cent of all households 
and many of these have two or more radios scattered about the premises 
including almost a million in automobiles. As television moves into the 
living room radio moves out, but not into the ash-can 

rv is taking the place of radio as the principal home or family 
leisure-time activity in the evenings and to some extent even in the day- 
time. T v is now the mass audience and radio is becoming a special in- 
terest medium which will be used by particular audiences at different 
times of the day and night for spec ific purposes 

Radio has acquired a new freedom — a freedom for higher quality, 
greater diversity, wider imagination and more experimenting. The role 
of radio (and also film) needs to be re-thought for adult education as 
well as for information and entertainment. This is a job which urgently 
needs doing and one in whi h educators communits leade rs and policy 


makers can help the operators and program planners 


RESPONSIBILITY O} ADULT 
EDUCATION rOWARDS MASS MEDIA 


The adult education movement in Canada in th past twenty ears ol 


more has played an important role in the de velopm« nt and use of the 
mass media. This has been especially true in relation to radio and films 


where community organizations and educational institutions have had an 


influential part in shaping national policy and assisting in operational 


planning The re ha: ay eg) itl effective cle mocrati \A orking parte ! ship 


between leadership Im community and national organizations and pel 


sonnel in the two public agencies — the Canad 
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ation and the National Film Board. This continuous recipro al relation 
ship of consultation, criticism and co-operation at many levels and in 
different forms, has been exceedingly valuable in terms of the contri 
bution these two media have been able to make to the life of the country. 
Adult educators have also worked effectively with private film makers 
and distributors, community radio stations as well as with magazines and 
new papers 

This experience provides an excellent foundation on which to build. 
| would like to suggest bri f] certain lines of polic \ and action for the 
future 

1. Direct educational uses of print, radio and films have been fairly 
thoroughly explored im the past twenty vears but these need to be re- 
assessed in the light of the impact of television. The exploitation of the 
new medium itself for education demands a great deal of thought and 
experime ntation 

2. Consideration should be given to ways and means of using the 
mass media themselves to stimulate and instruct people in other creative 
and active leisure-time pursuits such as music, art, reading, drama, travel, 
sports hobbies 

3. Opportunities should be created for evaluation and critical dis- 
cussion of the output and effects of the mass media in which both con 
sumers and producers would be directly involved. A good beginning has 
already been made by the ca ae itself in this direction with the T v 
Workshops which have been held in various communities in the past 
three years. Another excellent example was the recent conference in 
Montreal sponsored by La Societé Canadienne pour L’Education des 
Adultes called La Critique de la Radio et de la Télévision to which news- 
paper critics, educators, radio and television planners, producers, per- 
formers and technicians came for frank discussion about radio and tele- 
Vision programs 

1. Educators need to do and encourage more research about the 
mass media. A good deal of research has been done in certain areas 
particularly relating to size, composition and behaviour of audiences and 
about the instructional merits of print and films, but in the difficult and 
vital area of effects the surface has really only been scratched. 
5. In general, adult educators need to broaden their focus of interest 
or concern about the mass media from the more specifically educational 
features to include consideration of the entertainment side. In the past, 
attention has largel been concentrated on the use of the mass media for 
the more formal and deliberate types of education or instruction. This 


latter certainly has an important place which must not be neglected but 


its effects on the publics the educators are anxious to reach are probably 
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must less than those of the informal, unintentional learning processes 


provided daily by the Various media 


CONCLUSION 


The effects of the mass media output on the individual and society may 


be debilitating or strengthening. The mass media may provide the stimu- 


lation and enrichment of the world of reality and the world of the imag- 
ination or the pap of innocuous and possibly vicious mediocrity. This is 
obviously a problem of high priority to those who are concerned with 
the creation of a liberal, humane society which will make possible the 


growth of the human spirit in an atmosphere of freedom and individuality. 
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RETHINKING 

GROUP 
ap DISCUSSION 

Jean Hunter Morrison 


Some months ago I watched a demonstration of what is called ‘conven- 
tional discussion of films’. The audience included the presidents of most 
Home and School Associations in the city of Ottawa. As the discussion 
leader explained that you could easily learn to do it yourself in a few 
practice sessions, I noticed puzzled looks here and there Finally, when 
he stated that audiences of two hundred were a little large for this kind 
of discussion, but anything up to one hundred was fine, one Home and 
School chairman burst out sut we've been breaking our audiences up 
imto small buzz group for di sCcuSsSION periods. Now you say to leave them 
together. What are we suppost d to do ? 

This incident reveals two things : first, how widespread is the belief 


in group discussion as an educational method ; and, second, how much 
uncertainty there is about the merits of various discussion techniques. In 
this instance, Home and School leaders had for several years encouraged 
their associations to divide large audiences into small buzz groups for the 
discussion period. Now another agency the National Film Board re- 
commended leaving the audience together, so that a feeling of friendli- 
ness and release could pervade the whole group. Chairmen have been 
urged to summarize, and not to summarize ; to keep discussion strictly on 
the point, and to leave it go wherever the real interests of the group lead : 
to invite the silent member to speak, and to leave him alone. 

One reason for this confusion is that group discussion has been ‘dis- 


covered’, so to speak, by many different interests. Industrial relations ex- 


perts, for example, advocate it to improve relations between management 


and shop stewards, or foremen and workers. Film people promote it as a 
way of getting the best out of educational films. Schools are beginning to 
teach some subjects through class-room discussion. Psychiatrists have 
tried it as a therapeutic device. The Canadian Armed Forces rely on it 
for education about public aftairs . 

These days everyone is in favour of group discussion, and almost 
everyone is doing something about it! For some it is a fad, for others a 
philosophy of life. All the more reason, then, for adult education to re- 
think the purpose and methods of group discussion. A twenty-first birth- 
day is a good vantage point from which to look back, and then forward. 
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BACKGROUND OF GROUP DISCUSSION IN CANADA 

The backward look doesn’t automatically present a clear view of what has 
happened. Recent history is so alive that it is never easy to confine it in 
neat patterns, as historians have done with the long-dead past But | 
would like to suggest, at least as a basis for further debate, that the de- 
ve lopme nt of group discussion in Canada has been determined by three 
main influences ; the Student Christian Movement, the extension work of 
St. Francis Xavier University, and the Bethel movement in the United 
States 

At first thought, the Student Christian Movement, in the universities 
may seem to be rather remote from adult education in Canada. But dur- 
ing the twenties and thirties, the s c M was profoundly influenced by the 
work of Dr H. B. Sharman, an American Biblical scholar. Dr Sharman 
founded a summer seminar in Algonquin Park, Ontario, devoted to a 
study of the life of Jesus, based on critical historical analysis. He used 
the*Socratic method of teaching. He led discussion of the gospels by ask 
ing neutral questions about the documents. For twenty years or more, 
successive student leaders of the sc mM were exposed to this method of 
group study. They regarded group discussion as a more effective educa 
tional method than the sermon or the lecture. 

The Student Christian Movement influenced only a minority of 
students, but as the adult education movement grew in Canada many of 
these people found a place in it, bringing with them their conviction 
about the value of group thinking under objective, non-authoritarian 


le ade I ship 


THE ST. XAVIER EXPERIMENT 

Much better known is the work of St. Francis Xavier University. Father 
Jimmy Tompkins, in the twenties, persuaded the depressed fishermen 
and miners of his Cape Breton Island parish that if they would study 
thei: problems and act together they could do something about them. 
Dr M. M. Coady of St. Francis Xavier carried this approach throughout 
the Maritimes as he travelled about, urging people to use education to 


free their lives from economi« helplessness The co operative movement 


was based on the stud group Study was not understood as anything 
g 


academic. Its purpose was to equip members with the information and 
solidarity to solve their problems by common action 

Everyone interested in adult education in Canada soon knew the 
St. Francis Xavier story. Farm leaders in Western Canada and in Ontario 
were great] impressed by its achievement 

Thus various group discussion programs widel) separate at least 
in the geog iphic sense, had been flourishing for some time when, in 
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1935, the Canadian Association for Adult Education was born. Many 
Canadian adult educators believed in group discussion. They were con- 
vinced that people could better discover the truth together than sepa- 
rately; that study should lead to action, and action should be preceded 
by study; that the role of the leader was not to dominate the group but 
to stimulate it. 


AN ADULT EDUCATION TOOL 
Group discussion was, of course, not the only preoccupation in the field 
which the new Ca ae entered. Workers’ education, university extension 


classes, agricultural field work, and many other agencies were in the 
picture 


Yet the first major project of the new organization turned out to be 
an experiment with group discussion. In 1939, the director, Dr E. A 
Corbett, persuaded the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation to present 
broadcasts designed for ‘listening groups , which Neil Morrison under 
took to organize across the country. This led to Farm Radio Forum, which 


went on the air as a national program in 1940 


FARM RADIO FORUM 

The Forum shows clearly the influences we have been sketching. It was 
designed as a study-action program for rural people. The broadcast was 
to be the spark, and action the goal, while small group discussion was the 
core of the project Those who shaped it in the first days ; Leonard Har- 
man, Neil Morrison, Orville Shugg and Alex Sim, combined the two 
central influences we have described. Two of these men had been active 
in student discussion groups, and three in the Ontario farm movement. 


Dr Corbett, Dr H. H. Hannam of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture, 


and Dean Brittain of Macdonald College, were in effect the senior spon- 
sors. They were well aware of the St. Francis Xavier 
deeply impressed by it 


program, and 


THE MOVEMENT SPREADS 
Farm Forum caught on, and from there the stream broadens and 
branches. Citizens’ Forum followed, Film Forums spread, summer schools 
and training courses multiplied, community programs were instituted. 
In all of these, group discussion had a central role 

Those who have in their possession the green-covered Guide to 
Group Discussion® from Macdonald College, can find there the main 
conventions laid down at that time for group discussion. Much emphasis 
was placed on the role of the leader, not as director, but as facilitator. 
His purpose was to help the group learn the art of discussion. Every 
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member was valuable, and so must be helped to participate to the fullest. 
The purpose of the group was not merely to exchange views ; it was to 


dispel prejudice, find information and apply it to real situations, to dis- 


cover truth and act upon it. In fact it was suggested that small groups 


could be the effective unit of democracy in mass society. 


SOCIAL Ss¢ NCI SND GROUP DISCUSSION 
Then came B the third major influence on group discussion in 
Canada. In 1947, at a small town in Maine which rejoices in this biblical 


name, the first summer course of the newly formed National Training 


Laborator was held. Actuall 


Bethel was only one phase of rapidly 
spreading American research into the behaviour of small groups. Social 
deve lopm« nts had stimulated this, among whi h could be mentioned the 
growth of industrial relations departments in universities, increasing at- 
tention to group work by social welfare organizations, and the use of 
group therapy by psychiatrists and mental health workers. 

Several of the social sciences were interested in the face-to-face 
group as a unit of social behaviour. Some p vchologists felt that Kurt 
Lewin’s investigationst into the dynamic processes which occur in the 
small group provided a fruitful field for further research. (Hence the tag, 


i 


‘group dynamics’, which strictly speaking refers only to an 


re- 
search, not to a new gospel about group leader ship) Many of the re- 
searchers felt that better understanding of the universal laws governing 
group behaviour could lead to new productivity in all kinds of social 
situations in the factor in the voluntary organizations, even on the 
politic il scene 

sethel itself was organized as a social laboratory. The participants 
recruited from many profession ind academic di cipline s, were to be 
trained as effective group leaders. At the ime time group behaviour 
was to be observed, « xperimente d with, recorded and analyzed. Some of 
those who attended felt their lives had been changed. The: 
pre iching the good news from Bethel 


came away 
And Canada seemed to be one 
of the backward areas ripe for conversion 


rHE INFLUENCI oO} BETHETI 


It is easy to panic in the presence of determined evangelism, to feel that 
the old ways have to be discarded in toto. Some adult educators resisted 
with grim determination. Others were intrigued by 


new techniques, and 
began to try them out. A few Canadians we 


t to Bethel as the summers 


passed and Came back to promote new methods of group discussion 


1 . ‘ 
often in areas untouched by the CA a Ee. ‘Buzz groups , sociogram role 


playing ‘group-centred | idership’, ‘observer 
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became terms symboliz 





ing the Bethel approac h 

It is too soon to evaluate the net effect of the Bethel movement, and 
of the wider group dynamics research program, on the Canadian scene 
On the negative side, however, the misuse of research devices has created 


unnecessa’ry confusion 


MISUSE OF METHODS 

The use of the ‘observer’ illustrates how this can happen. This device 
(namely that one or more persons should withdraw from a group to 
observe and record various aspects of its behaviour) is used extensively 
at Bethel primaril for research, but also sometimes to provide a mirror 
whereby a training group can become more aware of its own behaviour 
The human observation of human beings is a complicated matter, as 
\obert Bales of Harvard has pointed out in his book, Interaction Process 
Analysis.’ In his efforts to reduce bias, he uses one-way vision screens, 
weeks of rigorous training, mechanical recorders, categorization of all 
verbal and non-verbal communication, as well as elaborate methods of 
statistical analysis. Yet in Canada, in many a group, someone has taken 
notes through a discussion and then reported triumphantly at the end 
that Mr X has not opened his mouth all evening, and Mr } has talked 
forty times ! 

This is an extreme and perhaps unfair example. The observer tech- 
nique has been used helpfull in training-courses as a stimulus to self- 
evaluation on the part of the group. But research tools are invented for 
specific purposes — and they are not necessarily useful in ordinary group 
situations. The housewife doesn’t need a scalpel to peel her potatoes | 

On the negative side also must be placed a certain pre-occupation 
with techniques to the exclusion of objectives. It reminds me somewhat 
of the Oxford Group thesis ; if you change enough people, all the world’s 
problems will be solved. You change people so they can change other 
people, and so on in geometric progression. The parallel is that you train 
pe ople to be effective group leaders so they can train others to be effec- 


tive group leaders. The fallacy is that the world does not stop and wait 


for all this training of trainers of trainers. A group can become so pre- 


occupied about learning the proper techniques that it never gets around 


to using the techniques for its original goal 


POSITIVE GAINS 

On the positive side, however, the findings of group dynamics research 
have given many Canadians genuine stimulus, even if they do not, on the 
whole, contradict the assumptions about groups already firmly fixed in 
the adult education movement here. The imaginativeness of new tech- 
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niques such as role-plaving, has acted like a shot in the arm. If trans- 
lation of terms can go on back and forth long enough, a common 


language might even develop ! 


THINKING GROU P DISCUSSION 
eem pessimistic, at the moment when group discussion is riding 
a crest of popularity, to start asking critic al questions about it. Yet surely 
the role of the ca Ax is to keep the broad perspective before us, even 
some of us are fascinated by our own bit of the foreground. So we are 
impelled to re-think the place of discussion in the adult education 
movement 


Che se are some ot the que stions which must be answered ° 


l. Have we overemphasized discussion at the expense of other 
educational tools ? 

Fruitful discussion pre-supposes accurate information and broad 
experience among those who discuss. Lectures can present information 
in an orderly way. They can also provide the stimulus of a clearly de- 
veloped position. Many a discussion would amount to something if it 
came after a lecture rather than in plac e of it. In a pe riod of predigested 
magazine articles, have we overlooked the educational value of indi- 


vidual re ading ‘4 


2. Is it eff ctive to conduc t all bu sINLESS through informal disc ussion © 
Discussion is often a lengthy way of reaching a decision. It may be a 
chaotic experience in a large meeting. Can we make a new synthesis of 


parliamentar procedure nd discussion 4 


3. Have we become too much concerned with techniques and too 
little concerned with und. rstanding r 

More technique s do not necessaril create better discussion. An 
undemocratic leader can use approved methods to manipulate the group 
more skilfully in the direction he wishes. On the other hand, the leader 
who knows how to relate himself to the g oup as servant rather than 
master, can easil pick up the tricks of the trad from books pamphlets 


other peopl and his own Imagination Perhaps we should stop giving 


courses on the techniques of group discussio ind simply have training 


' 
courses in human relations 


1. Does our ¢ mphasi on participation create a subtle tyranny u hich 
jeopardize the freedom of the individual 


Our belief in participation irises out of conviction about the worth 
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of each individual. From which it follows that every individual has some- 
thing to contribute. But do we let him take part in his own way - by 
being silent, for example ’ Or do we set up such strong expectations 
about how peoplh hould behave in a group that conformity becomes 
the admission ticket ? 


5. Can we use growing knowledge about mental health to cope with 
the personality problems which beset group discussion ? 

Group discussion is of course not merely a meeting of minds but a 
meeting of per sonalities. Taking part in a group can be a highly threat 
ening experience for the individual. It may call out various kinds of 
obstructive behaviour, which will ruin the group if not brought under 
control, Something has to be done about it. Should we call in a psychia 
trist, or should we be our own physicians ? Is it too dangerous for 
amateurs to tackle personality problems, or can we absorb enough under 
standing to do something constructive ? For there seems to be no way 
to make discussion a purels intellectual exercise. It is a psychological 


rather than a logical process 


These and similai questions face us all the more acutely because of the 


present wide spread use of group discussion. Its purpose must be re 


thought. Its techniques must be re-examined in the light of our phil 


osophy of education. Only so can group discussion be something more 
useful than a superhe ial fad, doomed to be superseded by the next 


fashion which comes along 
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FINANCING 

ADULT EDUCATION 
ap IN CANADA 

I F She fic ld 


The patte rn of finance in the fic Id of adult education in Canada is like 
that of a craz\v quilt The quilt analogs can be taken one step further 


with the obse rvation that the padding is thin and unevenly distributed. 


Adequ ite statistics of the sort one would wish as the basis of com- 
ment on this subject just do not exist. What follows, therefore, is frankly 
an impressionistic report, replete with generalizations for which specific 


evidence is scant 


VARIETY COMPLEXITY 

Perhaps one can get the feel of the situation by looking at it first from 
the point of view of a number of adults in search of education in one 
Canadian community the citv of Ottawa. Ottawa is not a representative 
community, but it has a’ wide variety of facilities for adult education, 
including sore federal ivencies which are not duplicated else where 

Picture, then, the adult residents of one imaginary city neighbour 
hood as they seek satisfaction of their various desires for educational 
activit' lo what institutions do they turn? In each case, what is the 
matrix of financial upport for the program ? 

Mr One spends one evening a wee k at the ym« 4 ina public 
speaking course He pa i fee which meets the direct costs. Back of that 
is an agen supported by public ubscription (through the local com 
munity chest) and membership fees 

Intent on parent education for herself and for others, Mrs One 

ves on committees of the Elmdale Home and School Association and 
attends the monthly meetings. Both she and Mr One pay a small annual 
membership fee which, together with the occasional social fund-raising 
iffair, constitutes the source of the association upport 

The Ones’ eldest daughter is « mployed but is finishing her secondary 
schooling by taking evening courses at } n High School. She pays a 
registration fee which is refundable if she attends regularly. The cost of 
teaching is shared by the local school board (financed largely by the tax 
on real property ) and the provimn ial government. Indirect costs are borne 
by the school board, with the aid of provin ial grants 

Mr Two, next door, is a union man with some ambition to give leader 
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ship to his fellow workers. He takes advantage of the Union Institute 
which is financed out of his own union dues 

His wife is an avid reader. The public library from which she 
borrows her books was built by funds which came half from a foundation 
(Carnegie) and half from the city, and is maintained by civic tax funds 
aided by provincial grants. Working in the interests of librarians general] 
is the Canadian Library Association which is financed by membershp 
fees, grants from provincial governments and contributions from provin 
cial library associations 

Mrs Two's sister, who lives with them, keeps up to date on national 
affairs by belonging to a Citizen’s Forum radio listening group which 
meets frequently in the Two home. That program is financed by the 
government-owned Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (which derives 
its revenue from the federal treasury and from advertising) and the 
Canadian Association for Adult Education. The latter receives support 
from individual subscriptions, donations membership fees ; from provin 
cial governments, from the federal government through the Department 
of Citizenship and Immigration and from foundations (entirely 
American 

Mr and Mrs Three are regular patrons of the free lectures given by 
the National Museum and the National Gallery (both of which are in the 
same building). These two institutions are federally financed 

The Fours come next. Their son is following an extension course on 
‘Canadian Economic Problems’ at Carleton College. The small fee he 
pays covers the direct costs of instruction, but contributes little toward 
the general operating expenses of the institution. The college gets some 
support, based on its enrolment of full-time students, from the federal 
government, more from the provincial government, some as grants from 
foundations, and some as individual subscriptions resulting from occa- 
sional public campaigns for funds. 

Mr Four spends his evenings on a course from a private correspon- 
dence school. The fee he pays is enough to cover costs and a bit more. 

Mrs Four’s enthusiasm for the documentary film is channelled by 
participation in the local film council. Membership fees pay the direct 
costs. Many of the films screened are produced by the National Film 
Board (which is a federal government agency, subsidized by federal 


funds but in receipt also of income from rentals and royalties). Film 


distribution is aided by the Canadian Film Institute which is supported 


by users’ fees, private subscriptions, and by the deposit of prints and the 
payment of a small subvention by the National Film Board 

There is a television aerial atop the Five house. Tax on the set they 
bought last year helps the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation to pay 
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the bill for the educational programs they enjoy. Fede ral subsidy and 


advertising revenue also contribute necessary funds 

The Six family, new Canadians, arrived from Europe a little more 
than a vear ago. Three of them, father and the two eldest children, all 
of whom are employed, are enrolled in the twice-weekly evening classes 
in English and Citiz nship at the High School of Commerce. Tuition is 
free. As in the case of other night school courses in the public secondary 
schools, indirect costs are borne by the local school board. Teachers are 
paid with funds provided 10 per cent by the local school board, 45 per 
cent by the provincial government and 45 per cent by the federal govern- 
ment (Department of Citizenship and Immigration). Texts are supplied 
by the federal government. Teaching aids and supplementary reading 
material come from the Canadian Citizenship Council which is supported 
by individual and corporate subscriptions and a grant from the federal 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration 

M. Sept tunes in the French language radio station, CK CH, every 
Thursday at 9:30 p.m. to listen to Les Idées en Marche, a program 
similar to Citizen’s Forum. It is sponsored and financed jointly by Radio- 
Canada (the c Bc) and La Societé Canadienne d’Education des Adultes, 
a counterpart of the Canadian Association for Adult Education. The 
Societé derives its support from four main sources ; the federal Depart 
ment of Citizenship and Immigration, the Societé Radio-Canada (c B « 
the government of the Province of Quebec, and subscriptions 

Mlle Sept is a librarian’s assistant and is taking evening courses 
toward a degree in library science at L’Université d Ottawa. Tuition fees 
are commensurate, course for course, with those paid by full-time 
students but account for only part of the cost of her education. The 
Université, being denominational, does not receive Ontario province ial 
grants for its general operations, but does receive some funds from the 
Province of Quebec, and benefits from federal grants. Other revenue 
comes from the remission of salaries and other earnings of the religious 
staff, alumni and public subscriptions, property rentals and the sale of 
publications, and occasional foundation grants 

A career in the army is the life for Sgt Eight. His participation in 
adult education is brought about by the Bureau of Current Affairs of the 
Department of National Defence. Lectures and discussions on Canadian 
and world problems are arranged entirely at the expense of the federal 
government. 

Mrs Eight finds her outlet in the lecture-forum called The [ niversity 
of Religion at Chalmers United Church. Her enrolment fee meets the 
expenses of lecturers and discussion leaders. The church, which provides 
for overhead costs, d pends on the subscript ons of its parishione rs for 
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most of its funds, although these are supplemented by small fund-raising 
projec ts. 

The Nines are active in their community centre. They raise funds 
for those projects which involve petty expense, but facilities and general 
administration of the program are provided by the civic Department of 
Public Recreation. It in turn is financed by municipal tax funds with, in 
addition, a small provincial grant paid through the Community Programs 
ranch of the Ontario Department of Education. 

A civil servant, Mr Ten takes advantage of the opportunity provided 
by the member-supported Civil Service Recreational Association to im- 
prove his ability to converse in French. In addition to his ‘na’ member- 
ship fee he pays a small tuition fee for the course. The Association is 
financed by members’ fees and by the returns on the operation of cafe- 
terias, tours and speci il events. 

Internationally minded, the Elevens belong to the Ottawa Branch 
of the United Nations Association in Canada which enables them, from 


time to time, to hear speakers on world affairs. uN A is supported by 


members’ fees and individual and corporate contributions, and a small 


annual grant from the federal government (through the Department of 


External Affairs) 


In addition, Mr Eleven pursues his interest by participation in the 


Canadian Institute of International Affairs which receives part of its 
revenue from foundations (Carnegie and Rockefeller have helped in 
recent years). Membership fees also support the Institute 

Mr and Mrs Twelve are Canadian Clubbers. He belongs to the Can- 
adian Club and she to the Women’s Canadian Club, both of which bring 
to their members outstanding speakers on national and international issues 
of interest to Canadians. Members’ fees support the clubs. Local Canadian 
Clubs, in turn, support The Association of Canadian Clubs and its 
secretariat, which makes many of the arrangements for speakers’ tours. 

One might complement this picture of an urban pattern by one 
which typifies the rural scene, including reference to the adult education 
programs of such organizations as National Farm Radio Forum, federal 
and provincial agricultural extension services, Women’s Institutes, Fron- 
tier College, regional library systems, wheat pools, provincial government 
correspondence courses, the ¢ anadian Federation of Agriculture, the 


Co-operative Union of Canada, and Catholic Action. 


CHIEF SOURCES 
Whether urban or rural, adult education finance is derived chiefly from 
the se seven Sources : 


] Federal government 





Provincial government 
Local government (including school boards) 
Fees paid by members and participants 


Private sul 


scriptions or donations largely from individuals, 
occasionall rom corporations 

6. Grants from foundations (chiefly American 

7. Neighbourly fund-raising events 

Few activities are financed entirely by any one of these sources. 
Co-operation between federal and provincial government agencies, be- 
tween provincial and municipal agencies, and between governmental 
and non-governmental organizations is characteristic of the field. In one 
way or another, directly or indirectly, most adult education programs 
which are organized on a community, regional or national scale have this 
interwoven patte rn ot co operation in both program and finance. 

By comparison with the amounts spent on elementary, secondary 
and higher education, expenditure on adult education is small. Arrival 
at a figure representing total expenditure on adult education would be 
most difficult. For one thing, there are few institutions which exist 
solely for the purpose of providing adult education ; more often than 
not no attempt has been made to record these costs separately from 
those of the whole of an institution’s program A second problem arises 
out of lack of agreement on the limits of the field of adult education 
Does it include information services? further vocational education ? 
recreation ? cultural activities ? Still another difficulty is that no organized 
national records are kept of the expenditures of non-governmental agen- 
cies in the field 


The best one can offer, then, is an indication of the types of agencies 


which include in their expenditures some which apply to adult education 


l FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

Department of Agric ulture—Information 

Canadian Broadcasting ( orporation 

Department of Citizenship and Immigration Citizenship Branch 
including grants to provinces and such organizations as the Can 
adian Association for Adult Education, La Societe Canadienne 
d’Education des Adultes, the Canadian Citize nship Council, and 
various leadership training projects ; National Gallery 

Department of External Affairs ~ Grant to United Nations Associ 
ation in Canada, participation in U N Es C O 

De partment of Finance Grants to universities ; grant to Royal 
Astronomical Society of Canada: grant to Canadian Association 
of Consumers 
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Department of Fisheries — Co-operative education 

Department of Labour Educational films; grant to Frontier College 

Department of National Defence — Bureau of Current Affairs 

National Film Board 

Department of National Health and Welfare — National Physical 
Fitness program, in luding grants to provinces; information service 

Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources — National 
Museum ; educational films 

Department of Public Works, Central Mortgage and Housing Corp- 
oration — Grant to Community Planning Association 

Department of Veterans Affairs ( orrespondence courses ; institu- 
tional education 


) PROVINCIAI GCOVERNMENTS 


Adult education, community and physical fitness programs 


(crants to universities 

Grants to local school boards for night classes 

Corre spondenc e courses 

Public library services 

Film libraries and services 

Avricultural extension 

Grants to such bodies as Canadian Association for Adult Education, 
Canadian Library Association, Canadian Film Awards, Farm and 
Citizens’ Radio Forums, Home and School Associations 

5 LO@cati GOVERNMENTS 

Night classes in public schools 


Public libraries 


* 


IAL SUPPORT 
Voluntary agencies in the field are perennially poor. They depend for 
support on membership fees, individual and corporate subscriptions, 
occasional grants from foundations and, in a few cases only, grants from 
government 

Participants in adult education activities pay a relatively small share 
of the costs. It seems to be assumed that this is as it should or must be 
Public statements on the financial problems of adult education draw 
attention to the fact that individuals of wealth are becoming fewer and 
fewer, so private philanthropy cannot be considered a major source of 
funds 
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Most of the foundations which have aided adult education in Canada 
are American. While their funds, when offered, are freely accepted there 
is a growing feeling that Canadian institutions should not be dependent 
on them 

Corporations are thought to be a fair game because a recent survey 
showed that they were not taking advantage to the extent allowed by the 
Canadian Income Tax Act of the privilege of making tax-free gifts to 
charitable (including educational) institutions. 

Some point to the disparity between provincial government appro- 
priations for elementary, secondary and higher education and the much 
smaller allotments for adult education. 


Hope that federal aid would be greatly increased was raised in 1951 
when the Royal Commission on National Development in the Arts, Letters 


and Sciences recommended further federal encouragement and support 


of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation’s radio and television pro- 
grams, the National Film Board, the National Gallery, national museums, 
the National Library and the universities, and the creation of a Canada 
Council for the Encouragement of the Arts, Letters, Humanities and 
Social Sciences. It was recommended that the Canada Council give con- 
sideration to ‘the strengthening, by money grants and in other ways, of 


certain of the Canadian voluntary organizations’ within the fields of its 
concetTn 


Steps have been taken to implement some of these recommendations 
but the Canada Council, though still a live issue, has not been established. 
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VALUES 
AND 
ADULT EDUCATION 


Jessie Macpherson 


There is a somber tone about the title. Or it may be that, faced with an 
article still to be written, if one may be faced by the non-existent, the 
writer projects his own gloom. ‘Values’, indeed. Are these ideas or virtues 
or essences stored in a Platonic heaven, rather useless except for the 
preacher or for comparison with their sorry un-counterparts below ? Or 
are they actual things that men have found that they like or can use ; 
or that help them to live longer or happier, or more morally good lives ? 
The word is a stumbling block. But we all make some emotional con- 
nection with it. Perhaps it makes us feel better and safer just to hear it. 
We are soothed by the recollection that we all believe that there are 
values. The gloom dispels a little. 

Such a happy state of semantic affairs can scarcely be carried over 
into the other half of the title. There may be those who find pleasure or 
a #othing grace in the words ‘adult education’. But I have yet to meet 
them. Adult education is a task, a challenge, something the Scandinavians 
do well, something important if we could only find the best ways of 
doing it. The gloom remains. 


PROCESS VERSUS SPIRIT 

Not that the process is dull or lacking in vitality. It is the words we have 
to use about education, adult or not, that kill the spirit. If we could 
write a poem about a child’s excitement as he hears for the first time 
‘Little lamb, Who made thee’ ; if we could write a story about a boy who 


found that he was a mathematician ; if we could write a prose epic about 


a teacher who made a dull school into a lively one ; if we could write 
a symphony or paint a picture instead of moralizing, exhorting, the living 
thing might be there. But it is impossible. ‘Adult education’, the gloom is 
undispelled. 


LEARNING IS LIFE-LONG 

Still, something must be said. In the first place, then, no one is ever too 
old to learn. There is the famous case of the distinguished psychologist 
who held this view and to prove it to an incredulous parent education 
class, set about learning to play the piano. A year later he played for 
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them, bravely and creditably. It was, of course, an experiment valuable 
chiefly for what it proved about le arning. He would not, could not, had 
no desire to become a concert pianist. Probably the world already has 
too many concert pianists. Certainly the world is full of disappointed 
would-be-something-or-others, giving up the effort begun with enthu- 
siasm to play the violin or paint a picture or weave a scarf or make a 
public speech. But the experiment proved its point, and a good one, that 
it is not the case that “You can’t teach an old dog new tricks’. Well, per- 
haps you can’t teach the old. But the old can learn, given the desire, and 
within the biological limits. By the way, this psychologist was not old, 
just old enough to be expert in his profession. 

‘Given the desire.’ The desire to learn is fortunately as natural 
breathing, and probably, except when blocked by painful emotions, as 
persistent through a lifetime. The motive may not always be exactly 
reputable. What makes a motive reputable ? After all, (moralizing seems 
inevitable), to learn to have power over things is one thing, to learn to 
have power over persons is another, and one that no one escapes entirely. 
In a mild form even the second more doubtful motive may be enlisted 
in a learning process that pays dividends both to the learner and his 
world. At any rate, whatever the motives, learning is a function of life 
from beginning to end. Probably learning to die is as difficult as anything. 


LEARNING AND LIFE INSEPARABLE 

When I was at school, we all wrote in our Latin grammars, a long piece 
of doggerel, beginning, ‘Ram it in, cram it in, children’s heads are hollow ; 
Cram it in, jam it in, children’s heads are hollow’. Whatever may be 
said against Dewey, and his faults have been given a considerable Can- 
adian airing, he knew, as we all now know, that education is an affair 
of the whole person. Information is not enough ; skills are not enough ; 
nothing is enough apart from a total, living human organism whose 
nature we are only now beginning dimly to understand. The fact is often 
recognized and the suggestion made that it is the will or the emotions 
that must be educated. But the will and the emotions are in any tra- 
ditional sense of the word education, uneducable, a fact which I shall 
consider later, a fact which naturally complicates the task of any edu 


cational enterprise. 


THE ‘IDEAL VALUES 

To begin then, with values, the goals of education. Western society has 
been more than articulate about its goals : the words have flowed from 
pen and pulpit to fill libraries and the air, and still they come, probably 
ad nauseam save to those like ourselves, with a passion for self-punish- 
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ment and a glimmer of hope that some day the exact word will be found 
to clear our confusions of soul. We interpret the Greeks, nostalgic for 
that moment in history when, in a small city state, ideals of citizenship 
for a privileged few could be expressed in words that still have power to 
move — beauty, goodness, justice, virtue, valour, moderation, reason in 
control of the passions. We find in the conception of Roman law a blue- 
print for the social harmony that civilization, perhaps fondly, believes 
can be imposed upon the « haos of barbarism. In Judaism and Christianity 
e have lived in two worlds, with a fixed centre of reference in the other 
aan the transcendent, the divine, a world that makes its claim on this, 
and promises in return for obedience, God’s grace in time and immor- 
tality in eternity. Classical humanist ideals and Judaeo-Christian super- 
natural visions found a comfortable home together in the Utopias of the 
neo-Platonists and the mediaeval church fathers. They still comfort us. 
Augustine and Aquinas, separated in metaphysical focus by that invisible 
rim of the universe, found common ground in their expectations of man’s 
destiny in this world. And if, with the encroachments on eternity of time 
as measured by Newton, and taken possession of for material advantage 
by the Protestant middle-classes, the ideal remained, it was a moving 
point now dimly discerned on the horizon or moral infinity, now sternly 
observed in the sense of duty, the bulwark of social cohesion. 


THE 

IDEAL V 

In the twentieth century, it is harder to be sure that values may be 
spelled with a capital v. Indeed there are many who, noticing the dis- 
crepancy between the principle and practice of some who have most 
passionately affirmed their existence, derogate ideal values. Taking a 
suggestion from Thomas Hobbes, they declare that what a man desires 
he calls good. The attack on ideal values has had a long and fairly 
honourable, at any rate, honest, history, from Aristippus through Hume 
and Bentham and Mill to many contemporary social scientists. Let no one 
say that these ‘relativists’ have lacked moral concern. Bentham, for ex- 
ample, asserting as an alternative to belief in innate ideas of good, that 
moral value accrues only from the act that brings about ‘the greatest 
happiness for the greatest number’, can scarcely be said to have under- 
estimated the claims of responsibility. The host of utilitarian theories 


from progressive education to liberal theology, anathema to those who 


believe that they deny the eternal verities, place a heavy load on the 


individual and claim his devotion to a moral order. Even the social 
scientists, eschewing so-called ‘value judgements’, by the direction of 
their enterprise, critically condemn bad and advocate good. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY VALUES 

Theories of the nature of value aside, what are the values of the twentieth 
century ? There are at least four possible objects of interest to which we 
assign the word value. There are the things that all men value because 
they need them for the satisfaction of appetites, that keep them, as 
individuals and as a race, alive ; there are the creations of the arts and 
the sciences, historical and tangible, or at any rate verifiable by actual 
human perceptions ; and there are two kinds of intangibles, or perhaps 
the intangibles and the Intangibles, the first having to do with personality, 
its nature, status, prestige, success, popularity, its social assets, the second 
with attitudes towards God, or towards other human beings, usually 
entailing some limitation of self-assertion or an ideal state of affairs. 


MATERIAL VALUES FUNDAMENTAL 

It is not necessary to concede Marxist economic determinism to see the 
first set of material values as fundamental to the human family. It be- 
comes increasingly evident that near-starvation, Dickens and other writers 
to the contrary, is rarely an aid to nobility. A few individuals have trans- 
cended ascetic deprivations to become saints, and a nation beset by 
enemies in war may for a short time display sei in want, but in the 
long run, food is basic. Unless then the food problems of the world are 
solved or partially solved it is unlikely that the other values will be 
needed. Increase in population, waste ful e xploitation of natural resources 
especially fuel, and failure in exchange and distribution may, and in a 
not too distant future, put an end to the possible function of the erste n 


bomb in exterminating the race. The international, inter-geographical 


pressures from food scarcities and other basic problems, are properly 
the study of many adult education groups, forums, conferences. These 
matters are for the experts, you may say. And indeed they are, experts 
such as history has never known, economists, political scientists, char- 
tered accountants, agriculturists, food chemists and ministers of external 
affairs. But the Canadian citizen may have a point of view, easier now 
that Canada is not a backwater in the world’s economy, and with in- 
formation pouring through newspapers, books, periodicals and air waves. 
A point of view will not be enough for the western farmer with wheat 
prices fixed below the level of other state-controlled agricultural pro- 
grams, nor for men on strike waiting for an end of negotiations between 
giant powers over whom they seem to have no control. Nevertheless the 
point of view of the average Canadian citizen may be more effective 
than he thinks. Inertia even in thought on these matters is probably a 
function of good feeding. The contrast is seen in the new self-conscious 
political points of view of Russia, China, India, Africa and the southern 
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fringe of Asia, where food problems are often paramount. 


THE LIBERAL VALUES 

The second set of values is the one most often noted by western writers 
as our claim to civilization. Literature, the plastic arts, music, the study 
of history, philosophy and re ligion, and to-day, science and technology, 
are sometimes referred to as our ‘way of life’. These are resources, both 
personal and corporate, beyond the needs of biological survival. It is 
probably still true, as John Stuart Mill said a hundred years ago, “Now 
it is an unquestionable fact that those who are equally acquainted with, 
and equally capable of appreciating and enjoying both {the pleasures of 
Socrates and the pleasures of the fool, the ‘mental’ and the ‘bodily 
pleasures’| do give a most marked preference to the manner of existence 
which employs their higher faculties. Mill admits lack of cultivation as a 
restriction on the higher pleasures; he would to-day have to admit 
emotional blocks or the weight of social forces such as the correlation 
between family status and the possession or non-possession of a T v set ; 
but in general what he had to say is probably approximately true. At any 
rate, this belief dominates our educational system to-day. Exposure to 
learning and the arts is counted on to educate the citizens even of 

- university extension classes in the humanities attest to adult 


democracy ; 
eagerness for cultivation in these matters. It is said that in Russia to-day 
there are only six persons who know Greek. The Classics, associated with 
the vested interests of the aristocracy, have been wiped out. Now that 
the Soviet Union needs classicists for its archaeology, Greek is being 
cautiously reintroduced. There is probably a moral here. Learning and 
the arts may be for power, prestige, or social status, as the fashionable 
women's committees, now a necessary support to every artistic enter- 
prise in Canada, indicate. But primarily they carry their own credentials 
and every individual who has learned to enjoy for its own sake a Beet- 
hovan quartet, a Mondrian, a poem of John Donne, or even their lesser 
counterparts, knows the difference between chaos and a moment's peace 
of soul, knows also a new dimension in his powers of social communi- 
cation. In Canada, enjoying a less than splendid isolation on the fringe 
of the Western artistic world, we started a very long way down the 
ladder of aesthetic appreciations. We saw no pictures, heard no music, 
spoke no poetry. But “Lord how rich and great the times are now’! To 
slip outside the traditional arts just mentioned, Canadians now know at 


least the names of the great contemporary architects, Frank Lloyd 
Wright, LeCorbusier, Mies van der Rohe. There is no need to list the 
opportunities for the cultivation of tastes that have now opened up for 


Canadians, though the even greater opportunities for the cultivation of 
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vulgar tastes is a problem every parent knows. The wise counsel in the 
Sermon on the Mount to let the wheat and the tares grow together, and 
at the harvest the tares will wither away, must be a test of parental faith. 

Of course, the arts do not stand alone in their quickening possi- 
bilities. Science, technical knowledge, the powers to organize and express 
in writing or the spoken word material on any subject are also resources, 
and must be accepted in some cases as substitutes for the humanities, in 
any case as complementary in the educational process of the twentieth 
century. In these fields the volume of material and the high degree of 
specialization are increasingly frightening to the layman. Progression 
here is geometrical or some fabulous complication of the geometrical, 
and in 1956 we do not know what new transportations, communications, 
automations will be incorporated into the educational program of even 
1976. Fortunately the young take these things in stride. It is the middle- 
aged or old that tend to fall back on old formulas, old formulations of 
the valuable. It is perhaps a comfort to know that inevitably a society 
comprises young and old and all the gradations both in age and outlook 


between. Whatever the changes, given time and even a cool peace, the 


western world must cherish its learning and its arts both for individual 
and for its own survival, or perhaps for mere, if it is mere, sanity. 


THE ‘HUMAN VALUES 

The intangible values of personality in society and culture are of para- 
mount interest in the self-conscious twentieth century. One outstanding 
feature of our society is its high valuation of ‘conspicuous consumption’, 
a phrase coined by Thorstein Veblen,* and discussed with biting acumen 
in The Theory of the Leisure Class. “No class of society, not even the 
most abjectly poor, foregoes all customary conspicuous consumption.’ 
The exigencies of the modern industrial system frequently places indi- 
viduals and households in juxtaposition between whom there is little 
contact in any other sense than that of juxtaposition. One's neighbours, 
mechanically speaking, often are socially not one’s neighbours, or even 
acquaintances ; and still their transient good opinion has a high degree 
of utility. In the modern community there is also a more frequent atten- 
dance at large gatherings of people to whom one’s everyday life is un- 
known ; in such places as churches, theatres, ballrooms, hotels, parks, 
shops and the like. In order to impress these transient observers and to 
retain one’s self-complacency under their observation, ‘the signature of 
one’s pecuniary strength should be written in characters which he who 
sees may read’. There is no need to underline Veblen’s succinct prose. 
Status has in our society been substituted for pleasure and the inherent 
values of life. Now, the wife, even the children are often interviewed 
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for their social possibilities before a man is appointed to an executive 
position in business. But civilization, often castigated as materialistic, 
is so only indirectly. It is not the consumption of goods (no family of 
four can use more than ten cars) but the display for social power that 
bedevils us. 


THE NEED FOR AUTONOMY 

No one, no readers of Food for Thought at any rate, will argue that this 
is a very good thing, though they might claim that as well as social 
climbers, leaders of men are precipitated in this manner to the surface 
of the social and political stream. At the risk of over-simplifying, 1 pro- 
pose to select for discussion one cause of the over-valuation of social 
position, one factor that adults in this or any generation could effectively 
change. I refer to the conditioning of adult character structure in the 
plastic period of infancy and early childhood. Here, in the organic re- 
lation to the parents, is created the pattern of adult social relationships 
Where parents are great threatening figures, and they are bound by the 
very nature of relative size and strength to be that to some extent, the 
infant learns both subservience and rebellion. The submissive attitude 
is often more popular with the parents as it causes them less incon- 
venience, but the more complete the submission the more violent, 
though repressed, the rebellion. Many factors have been isolated to 
account for the uniqueness of human beings. Perhaps the most sur- 
prising and definitive is the capacity of the human infant for emotional 
identification with the parental figures, first the mother, then the father, 
afterwards with parental prototypes. On one condition, the child growing 
into maturity, escapes from this process without harm, the condition that 


he is allowed to be, encouraged to be, himself, using his own powers 


as far as they will take him, accepting the necessary emotional depen- 
dence only so long as it is necessary, and gradually, with such assistance 
as parents can contrive to give, learning to stand on his own feet. Where 
this natural process is blocked, trouble begins. Too much suppression for 
the sake of parental acceptance makes for destructive, cut-throat com- 
petitive adults, often, to be sure, on the surface, good and capable 
citizens ; unhappy persons, however, who to compensate for innate 
insecurity, exist in a continuous struggle for acceptance by their peers 
and superiors. And where the natural development of powers has been 
blocked beyond endurance, there are juvenile delinquents, adult crim- 
inals, sex deviates, alcoholics, the inmates of mental hospitals and those 
whose only pleasure is prestige. For these unfortunate persons are made, 
not born, often made in ‘good’ homes. No attempts at educating the 
emotions, no effort to direct the will, no amount of sex education can be 
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effective. where the human being is fixed in an infantile sexuality caused 
by privations from an unloving mother, or a mother who seemed not to 
love him. Now this is a state of affairs into which contemporary parents 
have a great deal of insight. Even when anxious themselves they are 
often successful in creating the terms under which their children may 
grow freely into the measure of their own stature, not primarily to find 
their value only in economic or social success. Long term amelioration 
of the neurotic predicament will depend upon time and generation. 
That is not to say that our ideal values for personality are adjust- 
ment and an amoeba-like contentment. As on many other occasions, I 


am indebted to Lionel Trilling for clarification of a point here. In Freud 


and the Crisis of Our Culture® he reinforces brilliantly the argument of 
The Opposing Self,’ the urgent need of a sense of selfhood in a creeping 
absorption by the culture of our time. “We cannot really imagine non- 
conformity at all, not in art, not in moral or social theory, certainly not 
in the personal life — it is probably true that there never was a culture 
which required so entire an eradication of personal differentiation, so 
bland a uniformity of manner’. Placing a high evaluation on the benefits 
of communal factors in individual life, he nevertheless draws attention, 
as David Riesman has done in The Lonely Crowd,‘ to the basic need 
of individual defences, checks on social encroachments. These personal 
resources result from the education of his individual powers and skills, 
from the quality of his familv life, from institutions such as the par- 
ticular church or religious group to which his family belongs, from the 
support of the various roles he plays, and from the intricate interweaving 
of beliefs and attitudes with which he has emerged from childhood into 
maturity. Most important in his innate sense of self, the degree of his 
freedom from irrational fears, and, positively, an inner unity of the ego, 
the reality principle, to use Freud’s terms. The old rational individualisms 
of the American Revolutionaries and the laissez-faire economists have 
been superseded by a new liberalism of biological and psychological 
necessity, a sense of manifest self-hood in the midst of evolutionary and 
social pressures. The process of discovery of abiding values for the 


individual and society may find a place in a system of adult education. 


ENLARGING THE SCOPE OF BELIEF 

What of the Intangibles? There are many who deplore the fact that 
contemporary life is marked by confusion, self-seeking, greed and a lack 
of authority. Who is there among us who does not find deplorable these 
obvious characteristics of twentieth century society ? There is a natural 
nostalgia for a past, perhaps illusory, where the individual knew his own 


value as a microcosm in a great macrocosm, whose harmonies both for 
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the cosmos and for mankind were established by a benign and omni- 
potent Power. Social solidarity and even a degree of altruism were 
achieved, it is alleged, where Everyman had a function under authority 
which contributed to the whole of the body politic, whether the function 
was menial or grand. To-day, few have a sense of function, and the 
result, it is said, is universal self-centredness and a failure of faith as 
well as nerve. Yet contemporary democracy makes provision for par- 
ticipation in world affairs, in national and domestic politics, in an 
economic system whose structure is understood better than ever before 
even by the cogs in the machine of industry. To-day, there is knowledge 
and skill, there is mobility, and there are avenues of communication 
infinitely beyond the imagination of the mediaeval world. The new 
world created since the seventeenth century has not necessarily divested 
the individual of function, and the creation continues not by a failure 
in faith but by the necessity of enlarging the scope of belief. To accom- 
modate within faith the physicist’s knowledge of an expanding and 
dynamic yet lawful universe, to accommodate the knowledge of the 
possible extremes in man’s destiny, atomic annihilation, or food through 
new technologies for an increasing world population, these and other 
staggering contemporary facts require more, not less, faith. 


Nor is authority to be denigrated. It becomes increasingly evident 


that only within law and order can human beings live with any degree 


of assurance and vitality. Harmony both macrocosmic and microcosmic, 
both in the natural order and in the life of individuals and society is 
not only evident as fact but as a prerequisite for survival. To know more 
about the structure of nature and of man is the modern privilege. This 
is not to say that beyond knowledge, the eternal mysteries, the mysteries 
of creation, of essential nature, of destiny, do not remain, the proper 
investigation and sphere of religion. 

It has been suggested above that one of the positive achievements 
of the twentieth century is a new understanding of the nature of the 
human psyche. Paradoxically, while knowledge of the unconscious has 
drawn attention to the vast irrationalities prompting man’s motives and 
some of his beliefs, it has also established the possible jurisdiction of 
reason over his own life and over his world. The discoveries of Freud 
and subsequent thinkers in the field have exposed the compulsive nature 
of the egocentricities, the destructive tendencies, the greed, the social 
and moral ineptness of many unhappy adults. Man’s predicament as has 
been suggested above is that he is all too ready to be a slave to counter- 
feit authorities while the inner authority of his own essential nature he 
only partly experiences. Fear has brought about, in Erich Fromm’s 
memorable title, Escape from Freedom, that freedom which was his 
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natural heritage, to work within the limits and possibilities of his own 
powers, to love without exploitation. These freedoms, we now know, are 
possible, indeed natural and achievable, where artificial barriers have 
not confused the emotions and paralysed the will. Confusion and par- 
alysis lead to a further escape into a world of illusion and fantasy. In the 
world of fantasy we all to a certain extent live. Where fantasy illuminates 
the obscure edges of experience, at its rational best, probably always 


mysterious, where fantasy writes poetry and provides the comforting 
and beautiful metaphors to alleviate the human crises of birth and pain 
and death, it enhances. Where fantasy blocks life’s processes its values 
are less certain. By reason and new de ~pths of experience we now begin 
to know the difference. With this knowledge which brings about its own 
freedom from irrational fear, given an extension of time on this planet, 
our values too may survive. These values will be conserved only by 
continuous rediscovery and continuous re-creation, a formidable enough 
program for adult education. 
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